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Hite it is 
the mid- 
“™ dle of 
_ july and on 
another page 
Prof. Duggar 
is telling of 
crops that can 
yet be planted 
and still have 
time to make 
acrop before 
cold weather. 
Over the 
greater part 
of our terri-° 
tory, too, no 
one who is in- 
formed will 
question that 
all the crops 
Prof. Duggar 
mentions can 
yet be grown. 
Then, when 
these crops 
are harvested, 
winter - grow- 
ing crops, 
either grains 
or: legumes, 
can be planted 
and harvested 
in time to per- 
mit of the 


ing is in crimson cloevr and rye,a 


“HAVING EYES, THEY SEE NOT.” 


SCENES ON FARM OF G. W WADE, COURTLAND, VA. 
The cow in the center gave 4200 pounds of milk in three months, and a daughter of hers gave over 4,000 pounds in the same time. 


The field in which the men are stand- 


Five years ago this field made five bushels corn to the acre; last year # made 85. 





growing of 
another crop before the winter of 1914 begins. In other words, be- 
tween July 19, 1913 and November 1, 1914 three crops can be raised. 
These crops may be either two feed crops and a winter grain crop, 
or a feed crop, a manure crop and a corn crop. 


It is a matter of fact that the staple crops of the South are worth as 
much per acre on an average as the staple crops of the North Central 
and Northwestern States. This does not include the extra ‘crops that 
the Southern farmer can grow, either. If it did—or rather if he grew 
these possible crops so that they could be inclugled—the balance would 
be largely in his favor;. and, best of all, if he grew these crops and 
utilized them for feed and green manure, he could soon improve his 
land to such an extent that the average crop in the South—measured 
in pounds and bushels and not in dollars—would be as large as the 
average Northern crop now is. 

‘“‘Why do not Southern farmers do this, then?”’ 

We cannot say. It must be for the same reason that so many of 
them will fail to plant the cowpeas and soy beans and sorghum they 
might still grow for feed, and then buy hay next winter. Or for the 
same reason that so many of them will fail to plant cover crops on 
their cultivated land this fall, but leave it bare so as to lose fertility all 





winter; and then next year make smaller yields than this year, instead 
of the much larger ones they might make if they would only sow a win- 
ter crop this fall and turn it under next spring. 

The reason Southern soils do not improve and the reason so many 
Southern farmers buy meat, and butter, and work-stock, and feed for 
that stock must be that these farmers do not open their eyes to the ad- 
vantages they have for growing the crops that would make the soil 
fertile and stock husbandry profitable. 
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OUR GREAT “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 
25 Cents Till January. 


‘‘In this neighborhood everybody reads The 
Progressive Farmer.”’ 


HAT’s what we want you to be able to say about your 

neighborhood, Mr. Subscriber, and we are not going to 
be happy until you can say so. 

“The Man Outside the Fold” must be brought inside—not 
for the sake of The Progressive Farmer, but for the sake of 


progressive agriculture, of a more beautiful rural life, of a 
greater South 


For a community where everybody reads The Progressive 
Farmer is bound to be a more progressive community than 
any other 


We didn’t invent the saying, “You Can Tell by a Man’s 
Farm Whether He Reads it or Not.” Our readers invented it 
for us, and kept repeating it until we adopted it as a motto. 

Take any neighborhood where all the farmers read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer every week, and you'll find the farmers in keener 
rivalry as to which shall have the finest crops, the best kept fields, 
the prettiest homes, the most up-to-date farming equipment and 
machinery, and the most labor-saving conveniences for their wives. 
Where everybody reads The Progressive Farmer you'll find it eas- 
ier to get all the neighbors to work together in every progressive 
movement that they should unite to help along—better schools and 
better roads and rural telephones and rural free delivery and bet- 
ter health conditions and all other plans for neighborhood improve- 
ment. Every enterprising, progressive farmer helps every other 
enterprising, progressive farmer, and the more of them there are 
in a neighborhood, the better it isfor all. If everybodyin the neigh- 
borhood is using better tools, for example, your local merchant 
will keep a better supply on hand. If everybody gets interested in 
painting farm houses, it will be easy to club together and buy paints 
cheaper. If everybody gets interested in Farmers’ Institutes, you 
can have bigger and better meetings and more enthusiasm. If gll 
the farmer fathers get interested in Boy’s Corn Clubs, it’s easier 
to get one started to help you boys along. If everybody is interest- 
ed in doing better farming. you will get great advantages in talking 
with one another and exchanging experiences and ideas. If every- 
body is trying to do his best, in short, why you simply get more fire, 
enthusiasm, ‘‘git-up-and-git’’—just as two horses, have.a wild, keen 
joy in racing with each other that they could never feelin running 
alone. 

In this great race for, better farming, you need to get all 
your neighbors entered, and then let every runner do his 
blamedest! 


Now the way to get them entered is to get them to read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer. The way to get the sort of 
“waked up” neighborhood we have just described is to get all 
the farmers in your neighborhood to reading The Progressive 
Farmer. 

That is what we know, and we have decided to make an 
offer that will make it easy for you to get them—a great, spe- 
cial half-price “get acquainted” offer for the man outside the 
fold. The offer is simply this: 

To any man whois not now taking The Progressive 
Farmer we will send the paper every week from now 
till January 1, 1914, for only 25 cents: And any 
man’s money back if he is not satisfied. 

This is practically half price, less than the paper costs us, 
and we’d go broke if we had to sell the paper regularly at this 
price. But we make the offer because we believe if you once 
get your neighbors to reading The Progressive Farmer, they 
will subscribe regulaply in the future at the standard dollar-a- 
year rate. ; 

Now, Mr. Subscriber, this is the offer, and your neighbors 
are waiting, and we are enclosing a blank herewith on which 
you can send your names, 

More than this, we’ll pay you—and pay you liberally—for 
your trouble. 

We’ll credit you two months on your own sub- 
scription for every new 25 cent subscriber you send us. 

Send us three new 25-cent subscriptions and we’ll credit 
you six months, or send us six new 25-cent subscriptions and 
we'll credit you twelve months on your subscription. 

No more liberal offer has ever been made than this. It’s 
the easiest way to renew your own subscription without 
spending 2 cent, the easiest way to help your neighborhood 
along, and the easiest way of doing your neighbors a favor by 
telling them of the best bargain they will have offered them 
this year. 

“Thirty days and thirty thousand” is our plan—to get 
30,000 new subscribers in thirty days from July 20 to August 
20. See to it that every “man outside the fold” in your com- 
munity comes inside within this period. Make a clean sweep 
so that by August 20 you can say: 


‘‘In my neighborhood everybody reads The 
o_o Farmer.”’ 


| 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Alfa., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
na ee ee Owe sce 6 os ew eo ee & 
Six months ee ee a. -50 BOO YORE scree est ess 3 
Three monte . 1. 2 6 es ss 25 Five years ee ee ee 

(Twe, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip with your name printed on it Thus, “John Doe, 31 Dee. 13” 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31. 1913, or to the last day of 
month shown on his label After you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date changed and 
label. Please advise us promptb if the 
subscription expiration, 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE TO ANY FARMER ON REQUEST. 
ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 
vance of publication date. No whisky, mining stock, patent medicine, pat- 
ent stock food, disguised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accept 
ed. Write for advertising rates, Your advertisement should be received ten 
days before date you wish it lo appear. 
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properly corrected on your 
label does not properly show your 





two weeks in ad- 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














9 our Good Roads Special, August 9 and 
| D on t Forg et our Housekeeper’s Special, August 30, 
We want letters and suggestions for both Specials. Send in yours 
|at once. Matter for the Good Roads Special must be in our hands 
| by July 30. 





A School of Strong Purpose and 
Splendid Accomplishment. 


Founded in 1851 and thoroughly equipped to 

prepare boys for College, University, the Govern- 

ment and Technical Schools and business life, 

Under sixty-two year’s administration ofa family 

of eminent Christian educators. Location char- 
acteristic for healthfulness, beauty and high  4.c. Horner 
moral tone. A non-sectarian though strictly Christian School. 
Parental discipline. Military training develops obedience, sense 
of responsibility, neatness, control, manly carriage and health. 
Daily military drills and exercise in the open air. 

Beautiful elevated campus, athletic field, baseball and foot- 
ball fields, tennis courts and running track. Buildings the best 
for health, comfort and safety. Personal, individual instruction 


and intimate association. Strong faculty. Rates very reasonable. 
For Handoomely 





Illustrated Catalogue giving’ Views and 
"ull Particulars, address 


J. C. HORNER, B. A., M. A., Principal, Oxford, N. C. 




















CHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, ° 


sv ieg ~¢ 


REV.THOMAS R.REEVES. B.A.,Principa 


has since 1894 given **Thorough Instruction Under Positively 
Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’’ 

RESULT: 4t is to-day with its faculty of 32, its student 
body of 400, and its plant worth $140,000 


The FOR GIRLS 
Leading TRAINING SCHOOL in Virginia 
$150 pays all charges for the year, including taple board, 

and tuition in all subjects except music and elocution. Sead 
g for catalog and application blank, 











When writing to advertisers say, “i saw your advertisement in 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








EMEMBER that while a silo is the best means 

of preserving the corn crop and many other 
erops it is of no value unless the feed crops are 
grown to put into it; nor is silage profitable when 
fed to scrub stock. 





ODDER-pulling time will soon be here again 

and many a corn field will be “‘butchered”’ in 
this way at a greater expense in labor and de- 
ereased corn yield than it would have cost to pro- 
duce twice as much forage in some other way. 
Pulling corn fodder is practiced only inthe South 
and more largely in the Southeast, but the sooner 
we recognize that a corn crop grown for corn 
should be allowed to mature before its leaves are 
removed, and that either the whole stalk and 
leaves should be utilized for feed, or hay produced 
by the growing of hay crops the better it will be 
for our livestock and our pocket-books. 





F CRIMSON clover, bur clover or vetch has not 

been grown on the farm, it is not giving it a 
fair show to sow it in corn or cotton or to sow it 
after October 15 under any condition. The first 
trial should be made under more favorable condi- 
tions. Many a man has sowed one or all of these 
erops for the first time. under conditions which 
made success almost impossible and because they 
failed has concluded that they are ‘“‘not suited to 
his conditions.”’ In fact, he frequently is over- 
positive that “‘they won’t grow because he has 
tried them.’’ Many such cases have come within 
the writer’s observation when by much urging a 
second trial has been made and success resulted. 
These crops will grow anywhere in the South if 
given a good chance. For the first trial, plow an 
’ aere in July and harrow every ten days until the 
first of September, or in the northern part of the 
. Cotton Belt the last of August, and then sow the 
seed and harrow them in, preferably after a rain. 
Select an acre of fair fertility and inoculate it, 
giving the strange crop a favorable opportunity to 
grow and soon you will be growing it all over the 
farm, or at least, on any part of the farm you 
wish to. 





How to Feed Salt to Stock. 


AM asked: “How would you feed salt to live- 
I stock?” 

Salt may be given daily mixed with the 
feed. If this is done, not over three-fourths to 
one ounce should be given daily for every 1,000 
pounds of the animal’s weight. After extensive 
experiments Babcock concluded that a dairy cow 
should have about three-fourths ounce for 1,000 
pounds weight daily and three-fifths ounce addi- 
tional for every twenty pounds of milk produced. 

Owing to the danger of giving the salt irreg- 
ularly, and giving too much at times, the best 
plan is to give about one ounce a day for every 
1,000 pounds weight for about a week in order to 
satisfy any undue craving for it, and then put the 
salt in boxes under shelter where the animals can 
Tun to it and eat at will. 


Value of Oat Hay. 


READER asks for the feed nutrients in “‘good 
A oat hay cut in the dough stage, and its value 
when alfalfa, cowpea and clover hays are 
selling around $20 per ton?” 
The following are the digestible nutrients in 
100 pounds of these hays: 





Protein. Carbohy- 





3 Ibs. 
0° 
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Timothy hay 2. 














It will be seen that while oat hay contains 
much less digestible protein than any of the le- 
gume hays mentioned, it contains more digestible 
carbohydrates. When compared with timothy, 
it shows up better, containing more digestible 
protein than that standard hay. 

It is also necessary in comparing these hays to 
consider the fact that more of the oat hay will 
probably be rejected by the animals and be 
wasted, unless the straw was cut while green. 
When oats are cut after the milk stage—say in 


dough stage—there is probably more nutriment 
in the entire plant, but it is not so palatable and 
the oat straw is apt to be so dry or ripe that 
horses are likely to refuse to eat part of it. 

When alfalfa and cowpea hays of good quality 
sell for $20 a ton, good oat hay ought to bring 
from $12 to $15 a ton. 





How Can the Farmer Make Sure He is 
Getting the Right Implement ? 


READER writes as follows: “Buying farm 
A machinery oftentimes seems like buying 2 

cat in a bag; in order to try a machine, one 
has to buy it, then very often finds out too late 
that it does not do good work. * * * Many times 
I have read of machinery that I would like to 
know more about, but would not buy any unless 
I could first try them out to see if satisfactory. 
* * * Tt seems as tho it would be rather a difficult 
matter to make a change of this sort (to labor- 
saving machinery) as drainage ditches have to be 
tiled, the ditches filled in, ete., which would be 
more or less expensive and then comes the cost 
of the machinery.” 

This well expresses the condition of many 
farmers and that some of the difficulties mention- 
ed are real and serious there can be no doubt, but 
they are problems which every man must work 
out for himself with the best information obtain- 
able. 

We think, however, that our reader is mistaken 
in his conclusion that in buying implements or 
machinery from standard or reputable manufac- 
turers there is much danger of-finding they will 
not do satisfactory work. The manufacture of 
farm implements requires expensive machinery, 
and to put an implement on the market is also 
expensive, consequently the manufacturer knows 
the implement will do good work before he puts 
it on the market. He cannot afford to and does 
not put out an untried implement. When an imple- 
ment made by any large or responsible manufac- 
turer fails to do the work required of it, the con- 
clusion is almost positive that the operator is 
either trying to do something with it for which it 
was never intended or he does not know how to 
operate it. 

But this does not protect the purchaser from 
sometimes getting implements which are not as 
well suited for his purposes and conditions or are 
not as satisfactory to him as others better adapted 
to his special needs might be. No one can give 
him advice on this point, without knowing the 
man who is to use them, the crops to be grown 
and the character of the soil. We only know of 
one way for any man to entirely overcome these 
difficulties, and that is to go where such imple- 
ments are being used and observe their operation 
and operate them himself. Of course, if the ma- 
chine is a large one or has recently been put on 
the market, there may be conditions under which 
the manufacturer will demonstrate its use before 
the sale is made, but with standard implements 
which thousands are already using successfully 
and satisfactorily, no such expense can be asked 
of the seller or manufacturer. 

The changes in the fields and habits of our 
farmers, which must be made before the best 
labor-saving implements can be used satisfactorily 
will require considerable time and expense and 
cannot be made at once. The best plan is to 
begin these changes with the means available and 
work forward as rapidly as resources will permit. 
The greatest difficulty which confronts the South- 
ern farmer in the buying of implements is his 
lack of personal knowledge and his failure to 
handle them himself, or his lack of knowledge 
and experience in handling them which makes it 
impossible to direct or teach others how to handle 
them, 

We know of no way by which any farmer can 
learn agricultural implements before buying them 
that will be entirely satisfactory, but if he will 
visit men using these implements as often as prac- 
ticable, make use of the implements kept in stock 
by his nearest dealers to study them on every 
opportunity, will write to leading manufacturers 
for catalogs and study these, and then when op- 
portunity offers, actually operate such implements 
as are used on his farm and on his neighbors’ 
farms, he will accomplish about all in this line 
that is possible under present ~“nditions. 


Legumes, Livestock and Soil Fertility. 


READER writes as follows: ‘‘In one agricul- 
A tural paper I see it stated that the fertility 

of our land can be increased by growing le- 
gumes, without the use of commercial fertilizers, 
even when taken off for hay. In another place I 
see it stated that if I grow a crop of wheat and 
cowpeas on the land year after year and remove 
both crops that my land will get poorer and 
poorer, even in nitrogen. A third ‘authority’ 
says that my land will get poorer in phosphorus 
even if I grow legumes, feed them and put the 
manure back on the land, if I sell milk or live- 
stock or other farm products. What are the facts 
about these matters?’’ 

It is true that many reckless statements have 
been made about the effects of growing legumes 
and raising livestock on the fertility of the farm 
and some agricultural papers have been and are 
still among the worst sinners in that line. It is 
also true that there are many things still unknown 
about the subject of soil fertility and also that 
some of the things we think we know will prob- 
ably be found later to be errors, but the accepted 
facts about the questions asked are not difficult 
for anyone to master. 

First. Will legumes increase fertility when 
taken off for hay? If by fertility we mean pro- 
ducing power, the answer must be that in many 
cases, and for a time at least, the fertility of the 
soil may be increased in that way. If, however, 
we are to view the question as to its permanent 
effects on the soil, or as to the plant food content 
of the soil, there is no doubt that such a practice 
will deplete the soil. 

Even if the legumes are fed and the manure 
put back on the land, if the animals fed are not 
also returned to the soil, the store of phosphorus 
will be decreased. But since there is enough phos- 
phorus in our poorest soils to produce many crops, 
and since nitrogen and humus are so greatly need- 
ed by our soils, the growing of legumes and plow- 
ing them under or feeding the legumes and plow- 
ing under the stable manure will greatly increase 
the yields of crops, and it will be many years be- 
fore land treated in this way will become less pro- 
ductive than it was at the start, especially if to 
start with, the land was the average of our South- 
ern soils; altho there is no reasonable doubt that 
in time this sort of farming would so reduce the 
phosphorus and possibly also the potassium and 
calcium, that the land would become less produc- 
tive than when the system was started, unless 
phosphorus is applied in commercial form. 

As to the second question, there is little doubt 
but the land will not only get poorer in phosphor- 
us, but also in nitrogen and in producing powers, 
if a crop of wheat and one of cowpeas are grown 
every year and both crops removed; for the phos- 
phorus used by the crops comes from the soil and 
none is put back, while that portion of the nitro- 
gen in the roots and stubble of the cowpeas that 
is taken from the air is certainly not sufficient to 
replace that taken off in the wheat and that will 
be leached from the soil in the drainage water. 

The third question was practically answered in 
our discussion of the first. No system of farming, 
not even livestock farming, will maintain the phos- 
phorus in the soil unless considerable quantities 
of grains, seeds, or concentrated feeding stuffs 
rich in phosphorus are purchased. If hogs, sheep 
or beef cattle are sold, the supply of phosphorus 
carried off in their bones reduces the supply in 
the soil of the farm, and there is no way now 
known by which this phosphorus in our soils can 
be economically increased or maintained except to 
buy it in commercial form. 

Our lands need nitrogen and humus most; 
therefore, the growing of any legume or any form 
of livestock farming is apt to promptly, and for 
some time at least, make our average soils more 
productive; but the best results will not be ob- 
tained from either, nor will their benefits be per- 
manent or as great, right at the start, unless a 
liberal use is made of some commercial phosphor- 
us-containing fertilizer. 

It is worse than folly, it is criminal ignorance 
for anyone to advise the farmers of the South 
against the intelligent use of commercial phos- 
phorus-containing fertilizers. It is also folly to 
insist on the greater economy of feeding legumes 
over turning them under so long as we have not 
or will not provide good livestock to consume 
them. And going a step further, it is folly to 
advise the cotton farmer not to buy nitrogen if 
he has neglected to grow legumes and get it in 
that way. It will pay him better to gather it 
with legumes, but it will pay better to buy it for 
cotton on most Southern lands than to allow his 
cotton to go without it. 








What Professor > 





. o Massey Says } 





HAT other legumes have the same bacteria as 

alfalfa?’’ Melilotus, or sweet clover it is 

called, and bur clover carry the same bacterium 
as alfalfa. 





AM asked, “Is the cricket responsible for the 

budworms? I have heard that they lay the eggs 
for budworms.”’ Crickets are not responsible for 
bud-worms. Crickets have no worm-like stage. 
They grow by moulting like grasshoppers. The 
best thing for bud-worms are fall plowing and the 
use of heavy doses of kainit. 





AM asked if alsike clover will thrive on the 

steep hills that ‘have been shrubbed off for pas- 
ture? I have never tried alsike on high steep land, 
but Know no reason why it will not thrive there 
if the land is well prepared. It will grow on land 
too low and wet for other clover, and the green 
clover will salivate horses worse than any I know 
of, but they can eat the hay. 





J AM asked: ‘“‘Will not corn stand up better laid- 

by with a turning plow?” No. Throwing a fur- 
row to the corn covers the brace roots and makes 
them soft and the plants will try to make more 
above, and these cannot reach the ground. The 
turning plow will cut the roots and weaken the 
corn and lessen the crop. The corn will stand up 
better laid-by with shallow and level cultivation 
with a cultivator. 





AM asked: ‘‘Will rye sown among corn at last 

working go to seed this summer? Would peas 
and rye sown together at last working of corn 
make a crop or would the peas smother the rye?”’ 
It will depend on the character of the late season 
as to whether the rye will head or not. You can 
sow peas among the corn at last working, and 
rye sown with them would not make the crop any 
more valuable. If you want rye on the land you 
will have plenty of time to sow it after the corn 
is off. 





EVERAL ask about the Keystone pea harvester 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer, and 
want to know if it is all right. As I have followed 
_this machine in the field and have seen it gather 
the peas, thresh and clean them and carry them 
out for sacking, I can say that it will do all that 
is claimed for it as a pea harvester. Of course, 
the plants must be in rows and let stand till ripe, 
and no hay is made, but all the vines and hulls go 
back to the land. It will clean out the peas faster 
than twenty hands could pick them. 





ROM a reader: ‘I send you what is called the 
cabbage snake. Are they dangerous or poison- 
ous?’’ No they are perfectly harmless. The little 
worm called a snake is Gordius aquaticus. It 
hatches in pools of water and as soon as possible 
gets into the body of a spider or grasshopper and 
lives on its host and when full grown seeks some 
moist place to lay its eggs. You might eat them 
with cabbage and never know it. But they are 
usually in the outer leaves attracted there by 
water and are easily cleaned off. 





AM asked, ‘‘What sort of guano shall I use to 

keep the lice off the roots of cotton?”’ I do not 
know of any guano that will do anything of the 
kind. Then it is not correct to call fertilizers 
guano, for guano is a natural deposit from the ex- 
crement of sea birds, while the fertilizers are mix- 
‘tures of chemicals. ‘But you would have no lice 
on the roots of the cotton if you used tobacco 
stems liberallly in the furrows before planting, 
and they will make a good fertilizer too. 





FRIEND writes: “If you know of any remedy 

for wire worms I would like to have it?” 
Wire worms are the larvae of the click beetle, the 
long beetle that if laid on its back will click and 
turn over. These go into pupa state in the fall 
and many of them can be destroyed by late fall 
plowing exposing them to the cold of winter. Then 
practice a short rotation of crops and use kainit 
freely on the corn. This is about all that I know 
that can be done. Resting land in weeds and 
grass all summer is a good way to increase them. 





FRIEND writes me: “I have a good market 

for late fall vegetables, but find it hard to 
get seed to grow in hot weather. Would it be best 
now to plant the running or the bush lima beans 
for a later crop? I tried last year to get lettuce 
seed to grow. A Florida grower says he gets them 
in a hotbed or in a box elevated above the ground. 


1- How do you do it?” 








The bush limas are about 
the only ones you can plant now, as they are ear- 
lier-than the climbing ones, and the small lima or 
HHenderson’s Bush are best for South Carolina. I 
Phave no difficulty in starting seed lettuce in shal- 


low boxes in a shaded greenhouse. But you can 
start them in a hotbed frame by putting a screen 
either of cheesecloth over it or a screen made of 
laths nailed an inch apart like a hotbed sash. I 
also succeed by sowing in a well-prepared bed and 
then laying old fertilizer sacks on the bed and wa- 
tering on these. The sacks keep the moisture there 
and prevent crusting. Then as the seed germinate 
prop the sacks up for shade till the leaves get 
good and green. Even then it will be well tu set 
stakes and stretch cheesecloth over the bed as a 
shade. 





AST spring I piled up a stack of grass sods in 

layers with stable manure. During the sum- 
mer all the refuse from the kitchen was placed in 
a pile near-by and fime was sprinkled over it and 
then covered with the rotten sods and manure. 
This pile has been growing all summer at one end, 
and at the other end I am now getting a black, 
rotten mass that will go on the garden; in fact, a 
good deal of it has gone there, and the pile still 
grows daily by additions from the kitchen. The 
large amount of organic matter gives the lime 





1913 COTTON ACREAGE. 





CCORDING to the Government report, the 
cotton acreage by States for this year and 
last is as follows: 


States. 1913. 1912. 
Bc a ee 50,000 47,000 
North Carolina ......% 1,560,000 1,560,006 
South Carolina ...... 2,716,000 2,716,000 
So ae or 5,336,000 5,390,000 
PTURMEID (is 86-selsie's ecae 230,000 245,000 
Po a 3,804,000 3,766,000 
rs 3,045,000 2,985,000 
poo re 1,166,000 927,000 
i. aes 11,782,000 11,390,000 
"RRRCONCG vic pccet ccs 823,000 799,000 
APEERSES 5 occ cccccicce 2,117,000 2,055,000 
pi eee ee 113,006 107,000 
eee 2,916,000 2,725,000 
Pe) ee re 14,000 9,000 


The 1913 total is 35,622,000 over and against 
34,766,000 last year. Texas plants practically one- 
third of the total acreage. 

The condition of the growing cotton crop on 
June 25 was 81.8 per cent of a normal condition, 
as compared with 79.1 per cent on May 25, 1913, 
80.4 per cent on June 25, 1912, and 80.2 per cent, 
the average condition on June 25 for the past ten 
years. 











something to act upon and the refuse rots rapidly. 
Of course, it will not rot so rapidly in winter as 
in summer, but all the same I shall keep it going 
for it makes humus, and humus is the life of the 
soil. I have put this compost three or four inches 
thick where I am going to set the strawberry 
plants between the kale rows, and the plants and 
the kale will both be helped by it. In an out-of- 
the-way corner [I piled the corn butts from the 
garden and limed them, and hope to have them 
rotten enough to go on the garden next spring 
along with the pile of dead tomato vines, dahlia 
tops, pepper plants and all sorts of dead vegeta- 
tion from the garden. The garden grew it and it 
must go back there sooner or later, for I cannot 
afford to burn anything that will rot and make 
humus. 





READER ‘says: “I have fifty acres well set 

in Bermuda with a few patches of Johnson 
grass. It is bottom land, but is rather sandy and 
the Bermuda does not grow tall enough to make 
a good hay crop, while the Johnson grass grows 
tall. I wish to get a good stand of Johnson grass 
on this land, and am considering the gathering 
of seed from the grass now on the land. Please 
tell me the stage the seed should be gathered and 
how, and when the seed should be sown?” Let 
the seed mature and then cut theegrasseand cure 
it and flail out the seed. I would think that the 
best plan would be to let the Bermuda sod stand 
till early next spring and then break the land well 
and put it in good order and sow the Johnson 
grass seed plentifully in March and harrow it in. 
The Johnson grass will certainly make good hay 
and can be cut several times. In fact, I saw some 
in Mississippi that had been cut three times when 
I saw it and was tall enough then to cut the fourth 
time. But if you let the Johnson grass seed, you 
will soon have it all over the uplands, and you 
may not want it there, and your neighbors may 
not want it. It is a wonderfully valuable grass for 
some bottom lands, but it is very aggressive, and 
the hay should always be cut before the seed ma- 
tures, to prevent undue spreading. This charac- 
ter of spreading all over the neighborhood is the 
worst thing about this very valuableegrass. 


2F Ee 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Impatient for Results. 


have read much in your paper and other farm 

journals about filling the land with humus. 
Now I have tried to go by your teachings as nearly 
as possible, and I hardly see that I am any better 
off than my ‘neighbors, who read your paper, but 
heed not its advice. On land this year, where [ 
turned under a heavy pea stubble, plowed under 
all the vines after picking the peas, and was very 
careful not to plow too wet, but put a liberal ap- 
plication of high-grade fertilizer, my “cotton 
is generally just a little smaller than that of my 
neighbors. I have kept out of the crop when wet, 
while my neighbors pay little or no attention to 
rotation, and often plow land wet. I have worked 
my crops as well as they have. My corn is better 
than theirs, and that is all I can say in praise of 
your way of farming. I might add that my land 
is well drained. Cotton planted after cotton is 
better than where I rotated from peas to cotton or 
from corn and peas t6 cotton. Can you explain 
why this is thus?” 

You do.not say what your complete rotation has 
been, nor how long you have been practicing it. 

It may be that your soil has gotten acid and 
needs some lime. Then, too, you have not made 
the cotton crop yet, and should not jump to con- 
clusions too quickly. If the weather turns off very 
dry, it may be that your land, with even the small 
amount of humus one crop of peas has given you, 
may stand the dry weather better than your neigh- 
bors’ crops will. Then you say that you turned 
under the peavines for the cotton. Did you turn 
them in the fall and let the ground lie bare all 
winter, or did you let them waste on the surface 
till spring. In either case the land would have 
suffered, for the fall plowing and no winter cover 
would have wasted fertility. Then, before you say 
you have tested our advice, tell us how long you 
have been doing it, and whether you really prac- 
tice a rotation or are simply growing corn, peas, 
and cotton. One swallow does not bring summer, 
and one turning of peas on the land will not all 
at once change poor land to rich. The building 
up of the soil is a matter of years. It took years 
to run it down, and it is not going to get rich all 
at once. 

The experience of every intelligent farmer, who 
really farms in a good rotation is that the stock- 
ing of the land with humus is the most important 
matter in its improvement. I can point you to 
men in your own State who have followed a good 
rotation of crops and have improved their land 
till they make over two bales of cotton an acre. 
Are your neighbors doing this? I can point: you 
to one man in North Carolina who has followed 
the rotation I have advised, and made three bales 
of cotton on the acre. But he did not do it in 
one year. I can point you to land in North Caro- 
lina that six years ago would not grow corn knee 
high, but through peas and clover and the feeding 
of stock and making of manure, has made ninety 
bushels of corn an acre. Practice a really good 
rotation, and patiently stick to it year after year, 
and your neighbors will soon see that good farm- 
ing is better than poor, Then, let us know just 
how that cotton turns out as compared with 
your neighbors’. 


I HAVE the following letter from a farmer: “I 





He Failed, of Course. 


FRIEND writes: “I have made two sowings 
A of crimson clover since moving to Virginia. 
Last year I seeded one bushel of cowpeas, 
ten pounds ef crimson clover and ten pounds of 
hairy vetch in corn, about July 26, with a one- 
horse drill. This spring I sowed a bushel of cow- 
peas and ten pounds each of clover and vetch, 
June-10. Expected to have clover and vetch as a 
winter cover. Sowed with two-horse drill. Thin 
stand of-clover and vetch. Probably the drill puts 
them in too deep. Now I intend to sow with buck- 
wheat and would like to know how?” : 
There would have been more of a surprise had 
you succeeded, than that you failed, in sowing 
crimson clover and vetch with peas and sowing 
them so early. Clover sown the tenth of June will 
probably run to bloom before the summer is over 
and die, and the chances are that in sowing with 
peas they would be so thick as to smother the 
clover. Vetch seed seldom grows till fall, even 
from self-sown seed, and’ you will probably have 
more vetch later. You can get a stand with buck- 
wheat. Drill the buckwheat in early in August, 
and then sow the crimson clover seed and brush 
it in with a smoothing harrow. Sow about three 
pecks of buckwheat'so as not to make too dense a 
shade. You have simply been sowing too early 
for clover. In fact, 1 think that if you will sow 
some alone in early September or late August you 
will have a fairly good chance to make a stand. 








In the flower garden I am now transplanting 
plants of China asters from the seed-bed to give 
us late fail flowers. 


—_ 
me 
51 
alee 
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MER, 

a. you Waste Labor and Lose Corn When You Pull Fodder. 
arm 

mus ee ‘ ; 

’ YE ’ RIE VER. of cow. To feed cottonseed meal I line engine and wood-saw saw up 
val FIFTEEN ARS EXPE NCE WITH CORN STO used to think it must have some bran enough in three hours to last a year. 

- F r or shipstuff as a ‘‘carrier.’’ But If one Progressive Farmer reader in 
that Something of a Beginner’s Experiences—Some Costly py now, unless running low in corn I each neighborhood will look into this 
ndee and How OCorrected—How to Harvest Corn on the Small Farm. feed only cottonseed meal, corn in matter he may see where he can, not 
ver the ear and stover. only benefit himself, but also be of 
1 pe By T. Ivey, Cary, N. C. Horses will learn to eat cottonseed practical benefit to his neighbors. 
»tton IFTEEN years ago on a two-horse will hold. In about ten days, or after meal quicker by _feeding less and A great effort should be made by 
f my farm I began as a pioneer in my the corn has had time to shrink, go mixing with it a little bran, or ship- every corn grower to save all the 
wet community, to cut and shock over the field and tighten the wires. stuff. I have fed two quarts cotton- corn fodder or forage. It is needed 
n té corn. I was led to this by a brief dis- This will strengthen the shock and seed meal per day for months at a for feed: it is needed for bedding, 
rked cussion in The Progressive Farmer, also keep out the rain. time to small horses and mules, 800 such as the stock may not eat; it is 
etter and a bulletin or two on the subject I do not wait now for corn to cure to 1000 pounds, shortening the grain needed as an absorbent of liquids 
se of by both, I think, the State and Nat- but shock immediately behind the Yation, with good result. in the stables; it is needed for ‘“‘fill- 
land ional Departments. knives, tho the corn may be wet with If farmers only knew the value of ing’ for the cattle, horses, calves, 
n ig During this period, I have learned dew or rain. It keeps and cures out corn stover and the ease with which gheep, and mules. In all human 
nor much about the making and use of nicely in the shock and both fodder 4 crop can be harvested, they would probability several thousands of tons 
slain this valuable feed, corn stover, and and corn are as good as can be made not be so slow to adopt this new feed of corn fodder will go to waste for 

would like to bring it back through by any process. with intelligent methods of harvest- jack of machinery with which to 
has the columns of The Progressive Far- I have also a better knife than the ing and feeding. I have seen a few handle and store it properly. -After 
it. mer with the view of helping other hoes. Take a stick a little more farmers who were disposed to give it this great tonnage has been harvest- 
and beginners, realizing howevér, that of than an inch in diameter and about 4 trial. They invariably cut the corn oq, ghucked, shredded, siloed, or 
nade all stubborn subjects “corn stover’ two and a half feet long—make a too green, shock it badly and with otherwise stored, fed to stock, and 
con- is the hardest to introduce among the split near the end with a thin chisel, characteristic carelessness, leave it used for bedding, it becomes a val- 
very small fodder-pulling farmers. through which insert a sharp blade, in the field until rotted, and blame yapje factor in the matter-of manure 
mall The instructions given in the a discarded table knife, and wrap a it all to the stover. If I were person- png humus, for feeding the hungry 
you, pulletins and The Progressive Farm- wire so as to hold it in place. ally doing hg work on the farm oi), saturated with liquid manure. 
igh- er were no doubt correct and com- How to Haul Cut Corn. again, I. ed d age yang rows Of it speedily decays and becomes food 
rned plete, but I was too stupid or stub- proper and exact width, buy a one- for the rootlets of the growing crops. 
: t If before I am ready to house the horse corn harvester which cuts the ; 
turn porn to follow them until I had firs sa : , . © As it is usually handled there is no 
é crop, and while waiting for it to corn two rows at a time, carries it : 
» all tried to follow out my own plans. ; : : profit in cornstalks. Handled prop- 
f The first year I cut my corn too thoroughly dry out, any shocks get until sufficient for a shock, and car- erly, the forage le woth the: aaa 
a 4 : ‘ into bad shape, as they may do from ries also a shocking horse attach- a - 
lave green, as every beginner is apt to do, : ‘ ; ; ; making the crop. A. JEFFERS. 
; i neither the corn nor the stover 22 excessive rain, they are righted ment in the rear. I simply would 
apie ae oe good as if it had been cut a UP: or hauled to the barn. It used to not permit a man to pull fodder for 
= —* _ days later. 1 cut with Pe a big job and expensive to haul me in the old way, if he would do the Advantages of Shredding Corn Stover 
J Ww : y ; : aS 
rac- short-handle hoes, let lie upon the UP this crop, shuck out the corn, and job gratis. Nor do I say it is the E HAD only 300 shocks of corn 
. - cut, or shred, the stover. Now since ideal way to farm without hay; but i 
eas, ground until the blades were cured. Ih 1 d thi it ji ae cut Jast year, and having more 
mer, Undertook to take up and_ shock ran: cde a) oe for several years I have been doing cattle to winter than usual, we want- 
aie when the fodder was in case, and re easy. —_ m ‘ it, and in so doing have thoroughly ed to get the most possible feeding 
ding without binding into bundles, with- n a low truck wagon have a long tested the value of the corn stover. value out of the fodder, and as near- 
A ‘ frame bed only. Take along a plow a Soe : 
ears out the shocking horse and without li f . shock to te teased ly everyone in this section shreds, 
. all the cord for binding shock together, 22© OF each shoc e toaded. Let the Corn Harvester Do the Work we had no trouble in getting a 
inki to tie the shock with some Stretch the line on the ground by = shredder and help. The only money 
thinking. to tle the : ‘ the side of the shock. Push the GAIN the South is on the eve of ; ; 
who _of the stalks. The only intelligent i me F 3 expense was $10 a day paid the 
- ; A shock over on the line, then tie it corn harvesting. Some _ will ‘ 
ock- ‘hing I did, after deciding to cut corn |, se 4 HP shredder, and the job was performed 
tant was to use the short-handled hoe tightly around the butts. Two men “Dlade’’ just the same as “grandfath- i, 2 traction over a day and a half 
1 to My idea of the horse was too + ang cig easily load a oy shock. pg geting Bg v ogre When the job was done, our corn was 
rood vague to undertake to construct or ‘e me Se oo oe ee sere abet 4 bogd all in the crib, and as fine lot of 
‘. ss the wagon, carry to the barnyard, set shock in the field, and let it stand : 
and -to use; and without it the corn could : = ’ roughage in our loft as we ever saw, 
f each shock again on the butts, take until the weather renders it almost : 
ere. not be shocked unless first bound : : and when I went out to feed my 
: ‘ A Be off rope, spread the butts a little and unfit for feed, for farm stock; still . 
you into bundles. This I did, binding 15 - ; Pomme er steers standing in nice dry stalls 
f the shock will stand as in the field, others will “‘slip-shuck”’ it. In each hi 7 r x 
wed ‘or 20 stalks together with the fodder 3 .. While the rain was falling outside 
1 f Then 1 ceull and as securely against the weather, and every case most of the fodder is and they eating their fill of this nice, 
_— and tops i -“—* h ‘i b paring where it will stay until the entire wasted. The fodder is needed. The sweet fodder, I thought of the good 
a series waeneet Meagy sh Bed crop is ready for the barn. It used corn should be cut and bound by ma- i 
aro- fully leaving bundles together, but ; farmer who bundles his fodder and 
. i P é to take lots of men to haul and shuck chinery. It should be shucked, and . A 
nee found it necessary to tie the shock : ; feeds it on grass or thin spots, and 
i : ‘ Thi teed } ntin- and cut. Now, I hire a man to come the fodder shredded by machinery, so Cid not envy his task 
—_ with twine. - ef P ae with a gasoline engine and pull my all the stalks as wel} as all the grain } b h er 
1ety ued for several years thinking I had 3 b lio... about the comparative money 
: ; A machine which both shucks the corn should be saved. Now the machin- s : 
ood made an improvement on the printed ae cost cf the bundling and shredding. 
; ri : and cuts the stover, and it is soon ery to do this, to cut and bind the H b 15 
ear instructions. But while the corn was 2 ere we pay about ten to cents 
7 p over. corn, to shuck and shred it, and put h 
rm- lying on the ground to cure, it would z ‘ per shock to have corn husked, so 
: Pie z . How to Feed the Stover. it into silo or barn lofts, to pump the 93 k 
just sometimes be injured by the rain. | rth a cake ind 00 shocks would cost at least $30, 
vith fk * When I first began to feed the Water; te saw the wood; and to grind anq another $30 at least to crib the Ri 
Don’t, Try to Get Along Withont a stover, I did not think so well of it as ‘the grain for farm stock, and other corn and bundle the fodder and get 
Horse. ‘IT do now after 15 years’ experience. similar work on the farm, costs too jt ready to feed. No one who lives® 
Finally it dawned on me what the I did not like to feed it to horses ™uch for any one farmer unless he where the winters are rigorous will 
horse was and I made a beautiful more than once a day and I thought 48 Working on a good, large scale, and ¢cjaim that fodder kept in the open 
nes one and useful, 15 feet long, standing it required hay to make the comple- it is not often agreeable, in the long will feed as many cattle or be of as 
6 on two legs with head high in air and ment. But I have learned now that UD, for neighbors to combine and pgoo0q quality as when stored under 
nm tail on the ground, and with hole in it is all right for regular and con- OW2 such. The only practical way shelter in dry condition. Last winter 
er the neck, resembling “the devil’s stant feeding for both horses and Seems to be for One. TAD 3 each we fed soy bean hay to our cattle 
fa horse,’’ or praying mantis. Through cows, and since I-began saving it neighborhood, or section of country, at night and shredded fodder in the 
a the hole I thrust a half inch steel thus, I have never been short on @ practical man, a man who knows morning, and they seemed to relish 
a wagon body rod, his only bridle. roughage except one year when I how to handle machinery, to pur- the fodder more than the bean hay, 
ae In the angles formed by the rod had trifling tenants and a bad crop Chase a complete outfit and, aside tho the bean hay is a comparatively 
“A and the neck of the horse I could year. from using it for himself, use it for new feed here as this is our first year 
im shock the corn without binding the I feed in this way: A large vat Such of his neighbors as may desire with it. Cowpeas we have grown 
ry corn in bundles, placing an armful with metal bottom sets on barn floor. it. In this way a man not only se- for a number of years. While the 
at a time and putting 200 to 300 In this I dampen enough stover for Cures the use of this improved ma- fodder that is fed directly on the 
a stalks in a shock. Then I learned to two days’ feeding—take a bucket of chinery himself, but can soon pay for Jand may save some labor in hauling 
et throw a plow line around the shock water into which has been put a the machinery in working for oth- manure, we consider the fodder in 
ns above the horse, and with a man handful of salt. For sprinkling use ers. It is hard to estimate the value stalls after the pigs have stirred it 
a at each end draw the rope very tight- a dipper with holes punched through Of such machinery in a single neigh- day after day, splendid to put on 
do ly, then pass both ends of rope to- the bottom. Let feed stand after borhood of progressive farmers. land and we have some two to three 
ith gether on opposite side from lap, one dampening and it will soften and Life is too short, and labor too times the amount of manure to 
< man holding while the other tied a sweeten and have a delightful odor, scarce, to cut and shuck corn by broadcast as when we fed the fodder 
se twine, or wire around the top of the salt adding to its palatability hand. Let the corn harvester do whole. Being of a spongy nature 
| “| shock. Then pull out the rod, back and aiding digestion while the damp- this work. It is entirely too waste- the shredded fodder makes the nicest 
sg out the horse and you have a shock ening also allays the dust, which is ful to handle the corn fodder as is bedding imaginable, better we think 
al that will stand securely. By acci- one of the essential arts in feeding customary, or to let it go to waste than straw, and it is a fact worth 
ohn dent I learned that a small galvaniz- horses. With this stover I use about as is too frequently done. Let the remembering that shredded fodder 
sai ed wire was far superior to twine for one pint of cottonseed meal with corn shucker and shredder save it two years old is eaten with more 
>a tying the shock and it can be used each horse, feed three times per day, for you. It is demoralizing on most relish by all kinds of stock than 
rly many times over. Draw the wire when fed three times and for each men to cut stovewood, especially in fresh fodder—provided, of course, it 
ie lightly and cross it and turn each end cow feeding twice per day one quart summer, and, instead of shifting off is kept dry. W. J. OWENS & SON. 
wes backward. It is quickly done and or more, according to requirements that work on the others, let the gaso- Hardinsburg, Ky: 
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HOW TO MARKET TIMBER. 


By W. W. ASHE, U. S. Forest Service. 








No. I1.—Valuing Trees of Different Sizes, and Lumber of Different Grades 








HERE are three factors which 

| determine the local market 

value of timber for saw mill- 

ing purposes: (1) The actual amount 

of the timber; (2) the quality of the 

timber; (3) the cost of converting 

the timber into a marketable form, 

selling it and shipping it to the near- 
est market. 

It is seldom that a seller secures 
more than its value for timber, but 
it frequently happens that he fails to 
realize the full current local value. 
In some cases this is due to high- 
grade stumpage being sold at the 
price of a lower grade, or in cases 
when timber is being sawed by the 
owner, it may be due to the lumber 
being sawed into a form or sold for 
a purpose which failed to make the 
best use of the timber. It requires 
considerable experience and some 
skill to saw a log so as to secure from 
it the largest proportion of the more 
valuable, high-priced grades. 


How Size Counts. 


While each kind of timber has its 
individual value, the value of timber 
of any one kind is largely fixed by 
the size or diameter of the trees, 
since diameter is the most important 
factor in determining the proportion 
of the different grades which can be 
obtained in each thousand feet of 
lumber which is sawed. Even regard- 
less of grade, the size of the timber 
may make differences which will 
amount to from $1 to $2 a thousand 
feet, board measure, in the stumpage 
value of the timber. For example, a 
stand of old-field pine in which the 
trees average only 12 inches in diam- 
eter is more costly to log and saw, 
and there is a far higher proportion 
of waste in sawing it into boards than 
there would be in converting a stand 
in which the trees averaged 16 or 18 
inches in diameter. The most im- 
portant difference, however, would 
be in the grade or quality of the 
lumber which could be cut from the 
trees, and this would be irrespective 
of the kind of tree. The basis of 
grade is the width of the board and 
its freedom from or presence of such 
defects as knots, stain, pin-worm 
holes, grub holes, splits, cracks, dote, 
and in the case of certain kinds of 
trees, sapwood. 

With most kinds of lumber there 
is an increase of about $2 in the 
price per 1,000 board feet with each 
increase of two inches in the width 
of the boards after exceeding a fixed 

@minimum width. For example, in 
the same grade boards eight inches 
wide may have a price of $10 per 
1,000 feet; those ten inches wide, a 
price of $12 a 1,000 feet; and those 
that are 12 inches wide, $14 a 1,000 
feet. This difference is as it should 
be, since it requires a much longer 
time and costs much more to grow 
trees which are large enough to yield 
wide boards than to grow such as 
will yield only narrow boards. 


Defects Which Reduce Prices. 


On the basis of freedom from de- 
fect, or the presence of defects, used 
in connection with the width of the 
piece, lumber is separated into three 
different groups of grades. One group 
contains such boards as are free or 
nearly free from defects. A second 
group contains boards which allow 
the cutting out of a certain propor- 
tion of clear wood, free from defects. 
between the defects; and a third 
group which permits the cutting out 
of a certain proportion of sound 
wood from the boards. 

The grades which are free or near- 
ly free from defects are the most 
valuable and sell for the highest 
price; the clear-cutting grades come 
next in value; while the sound-cut- 
ting grades command the lowest 
prices. 

The various grades vary in price 


according to the kind of timber. 
There are in different portions of the 
Southeastern States four kinds of 
trees which can be considered the 
most important commercial species 
which grow in this region, either on 
account of their local abundance or 
wide distribution. These are (1) the 
oaks, (2) shortleaf pine, including 





sound. New York price, about $20 
a thousand board feet; local value 
on car, from $5 to $10. 

These grades do not occur in the 
same proportion in trees of all sizes. 
Other conditions being the same, the 
proportion of the upper or more val- 
uable grades increases with the size 
or diameter of the tree. In forest- 
grown yellow poplar in the moun- 
tains there is about the proportion of 
each grade in trees of different sizes 
which is shown in the following ta- 
ble, the diameter being measured at 
4% feet above the ground outside 
the bark. 


GRADE YIELD OF POPLAR TREES OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 




















Amount of Each Grade—Feet. Stumpage Value New 
. Total York City. 
Diameter |No. of Logs} pircts Common Volume, 

Inches |15Ft Long.| “3, Saps. Feet. Per 1,000 
Seconds, No.1 | No.2} No.3 Per Tree /Board Feet 

16 2 0 7 10 50 22 87 2.28 26.31 

15 3 0 12 44 68 41 165 4.47 27.09 

20 3 12 A4 59 185 60 360 10.91 30.31 

25 3 95 124 146 265 71 681 24.08 35.36 

30 3% 242 155 325 363 98 1,183 45.62 38.56 



































the old-field pines, (3) yellow poplar, 
including white and sap poplar, and 
(4) chestnut. Other valuable species 
are either local, like juniper or are 
not very abundant, like hickory. 

In order for an owner of timber 
to be able to determine the grades 
which his timber will yield he must 
understand the character of the de- 
fects which reduce the value of a 
board, and the relative weight of 
different defects. By a standard de- 
feet in a hardwood board is meant a 
knot 1% inches in diameter or two 
knots which have an aggregate diam- 
eter not to exceed 1% inches, or pin- 
worm holes, grub holes, the heart or 
pith string, shake, rot or dote, gum 
spots, pitch pockets or _ streaks, 
cracks, or a strip of bark less than 
one inch wide along one-third of the 
length of a board and on one face. 
Sapwood is a defect in the best 
grades of poplar and oak. 


Grades of Poplar, 


In yellow poplar the most import- 
ant grades of one inch thick boards 
are: 

Firsts and seconds: seven to- 17 
inches wide; clear heartwood under 
nine inches; nine-inch board allows 
one inch of bright, not blued, sap- 
wood. The amount of sapwood al- 
lowed is gradually increased until 
about one-fifth of the width of a 
board 15 inches wide can be sap- 
wood, and, in addition, in a board of 
this width two standard defects. The 
New York City price of this grade is 
$62 a thousand feet; the local value 
in the Southeastern States, delivered 
on the cars, is from $40 to $50 a 
thousand board feet, the price vary- 
ing according to the freight rate and 
the width and length of the boards in 
grade. 

Saps.—Four to 17 
Sapwood admitted but it must be 
free from stain. Clear up to ten 
inches wide, above which width one 
defect allowed for every three addi- 
tional inches of width. New York 
price, $47 a thousand board feet; lo- 
cal value, $30 to $35. 

No. 1 Common.—wWidth, five inch- 
es and over; admitting sapwood, 20 
per cent of which can be stained. The 
defects must. be so distributed that 
80 per cent of clear wood can be cut 
from between the defects in pieces, 
none of which will be less than five 
inches wide and 18 inches long, the 
number of pieces per board varying 
from two, from short and narrow 
boards, to four from boards which 
are aS much as 13 inches wide and 
12 feet long. New York price, $37.50 
a thousand board feet; local value, 
$20 to $25. 

No. 2 Common or Cull.—To cut 50 
per cent clear face cuttings, no piece 
to be less than four inches wide and 
two feet long. New York price, $25 
a thousand board feet; local value on 
ear, from $10 to $15. 

No. 3 Common or Mill Cull.—To 
contain at least 50 per cent sound 
cuttings, that is knotty and wormy 
wood, provided it is strong and 


inches wide. 





In the Piedmont region and in the 
Coastal plain there is more sapwood 
and more blued streaks in the wood 
of trees. This reduces the amount 
of Firsts and Seconds and increases 
the proportion of Saps and No. 1 
Common, and consequently reduces 
the value per tree and the value of 
the lumber per thousand board feet 
from 10 to 35 per cent. Trees of the 


same diameter which contain more-~ 


logs than shown in the table will con- 
tain a higher proportion of the high- 
er grades as well as a larger total 
volume, while trees with fewer logs 
will contain. a lower proportion of 
the higher grades and a smaller vol- 
ume. Since poplar weighs approxi- 
mately 3,000 pounds to the 1,000 
board feet, in order to get the ap- 
proximate stumpage value on cars at 
any shipping point, multiply the 
freight rate in cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber from that shipping point 
to New York by 30. - 


(Concluded next week.) 





HOW TO PREPARE FOR A 
HONEY HARVEST. 


Supply the Weak Colonies With 
Brood and Feed Them if Necessary 
to Have Them in Working Order. 


PROFITABLE yield of surplus 

honey cannot be produced from 
weak colonies of bees. Therefore, if 
we want our bees to store large crops 
of honey we should build them up to 
strong, vigorous colonies by the time 
our honey flow starts. When we 
have succeeded in getting all of the 
colonies strong by the time our honey 
flow starts, we have laid the founda- 
tion of successful honey production. 
In order to help our bees build up 
and get strong we must help them 
rear young bees by spreading their 
brood and supplying them with what- 
ever they might be short of. This 
work must be commenced about five 
or six weeks before the honey-flow 
starts. 

Do it this way: About five or six 
weeks before you expect your honey- 
flow to begin start to examining your 
bees; see that all colonies have lay- 
ing queens, some honey and pollen 
and plenty of bees to cover from 
three to four frames. If you find 
the colony in fair condition, you may 
proceed to spread the brood as fol- 
lows: 

Take an empty frame which has 
no brood in it from one side of the 
hive and put it in the middle of the 
brood-nest between two of the best 
frames of brood. The queen at once 
begins to fill this frame with eggs. 
You see, by spreading the brood we 
force the queen to enlarge her brood 
nest. If the colony is strong and the 
weather is warm, you may put two or 
three empty frames in the brood nest 
ata time. Go over your apiary about 
once every ten days and spread the 
brood in all colonies where you find 
the queen has filled the frames 
which you put in the brood nest with 
eggs. Keep spreading the brood un- 
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til you have the hive as near full of 
the brood as you can get it. 

When your strongest colonies fill 
their hives with brood you may draw 
from them and give to your weak 
colonies. Don’t give a weak colony 
too much brood at a time. Give 
them brood in proportion to the 
amount of bees in the colony. Never 
give more brood than the colony can 
care for. Brood should have enough 
bees to cover it unless the weather 
is hot. If the brood is not covered 
with bees and the weather is cool, it 
will become chilled. In this way 
keep drawing brood from your strong 
colonies and giving it to the weak 
colonies, so when your honey-flow 
begins all of your once weak colonies 
will be strong, vigorous colonies 
ready for the honey harvest. 

While you are making your exam- 
ination if you find a colony without 
enough honey you may draw a 
frame of honey from some colony 
that has honey to spare and give 
it to them If none have honey 
to spare, feed the colony which is 
short of honey. Feed a syrup made 
of equal parts of granulated sugar 
and water, by measure. Do not heat 
it while making as you might scorch 
it and it would be injurious to the 
bees. Put your sugar in, then pour 
the water over the sugar and stir 
until all of the sugar is dissolved. 
When you want to feed the weak 
colony get a super and take the in- 
side fixtures out and put it on the 
hive to be fed. Now, take a news- 
paper, fold it to fit the top of the 
hive and put it down in the super 
on top of the brood frames. Tear a 
hole in the middle of the paper for 
the bees to come up through. If the 
weather is warm you need not use 
the paper, as the purpose of it is to 
hold the warmth of the colony dur- 
ing cool weather. Now put two or 
three simplicity bee feeders in the 
super and fill them with sugar syrup. 
Then put on the hive, cover and let 
the bees help themselves. Always 
do your feeding between sunset and 
dark. If it is done at any other time, 
it is likely to start the bees to rob- 
bing each other and soon have the 
whole apiary in an uproar. 

The next job is to get the supers 
ready and put comb foundation in 
the frames and sections. If we are 
going to produce chunk honey, we 
will use a shallow frame in our sup- 
ers, which is 5% inches deep. This 
frame has a single groove cut in the 
under side of the top bar to fasten 
the comb foundation. The edge of 
the comb foundation is slipped into 
this groove and melted beeswax 
poured along in the groove. When 
the beeswax gets cool it will ho’d 
the comb foundation in place. To 
fasten comb foundation in section 
honey boxes, we use a device made 
for that purpose. This device has a 
east iron plate, which stands over the 
chimney of a burning lamp. This 
plate is kept hot enough to melt 
comb foundation. To use this foun- 
dation fastener, the operator puts a 
section honey box in place, and with 
his foot he presses on a treadle which 
throws out the hot iron plate. The 
piece of comb foundation is gently 
touched against the hot iron plate, 
the foot raised on the treadle, the 
iron plate goes back over the lamp 
chimney and the operator presses 
the piece of comb foundation in 
place in the section honey box and 
the wax the iron plate melted cools 
and sticks the piece of comb founda- 
tion to the section honey box. 

If old supers are used, the propolis 
should be scraped off the inside fix- 
tures and otherwise prepared like 
new ones. 

J. O. HALLMAN. 





County Road Units. 


The only way to build good roads is to 
have the people in each locality look after 
their own roads. No Nation-wide highway 
will ever accomplish the purpose, unless if 
is made up of units, county by county. The 
strip of road between the barn and the rail- 
road station is the most expensive transpor 


tation the farmer has to endure, and yet 
there is hardly a farmer but who thinks 
that he could go to the Legislature and run 
the railroads.—National Crop Improvement 


Service. 
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Books Young Letter Writers 


ERE is the list of books we 
have made out for our young 
people. Every boy or girl who has 
a letter published in our Young 
People’s Department,—except of 
course, the one who wins the 
weekly prize of one dollar— is en- 
titled to choice of these books. 
When a letter is published the 
writer should at once write us 
what book he wishes, and it will 
be sent him within a few days. 
Except the books published by 
The Progressive Farmer, all are 
in uniform style. The list, we be- 
eve, is a good one, and the books 
are well printed and handsomely 
bound. 





FICTION 


Andersen, Hans Christian—fFairy Tales. 

Arabian Nights, 

Austen, Jane—Pride and Prejudice. 

Austen, Jane—Sense and Sensibility. 

Blackmore, F.. C.—Lorna Doone. 

Bronte, Charlotte—Jane Byre. 

Bronte, Charlotte Shirley, 

Defoe, Daniel—Robinson. Cruesoe. 

Dickens, C.—Christmas Books, 

Dickens, C.—David Copperfield, 

Dickens, €.—Dombey and Son. 

Dickens, C.—Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Dickens, C.—Nicholas Nickleby. 

Dickens, C.—Old Curiosity Shop. 

Dickens, C.—Oliver Twist. 

Dickens C.—Pickwick Papers. 

Dickens, C.—Tale of Two Cities. 

Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte 
Christo—Vol I. 

Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte 
Christo—Vol. II. 

Dumas, Alexander—Three Musketeers. 

Dumas, Alexander—Twenty Years Af- 
ter. 

Eliot, George—Adam Bede. 

Eliot, George—Mill on the Fioss. 

Eliot, George—Romola, 

Eliot, George—Silas Marner, 

Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 

Goldsmith, Oliver—Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grimes’ Fairy Tales. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Marble Faun. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Scarlet Letter. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonder Book 

and Tanglewood Tales. 














Hawthorne, Nathaniel — Twice Told 
Tales. 
Hughes, Thomas—-Tom Brown's School 


Days. 
Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables—Vol. I. 
Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables—Vol. IT. 
Hugo, Victor—Notre Dame. 
Hugo, Victor—Toilers of the Sea. 
Irving, Washington—Sketch Book. 
Lytton, Edward Bulwer—Last Days of 

Pompeil. 

Marryat, Capt.—Masterman Ready. 


Muloch, Miss—John Halifax, Gentle- 
man. 

Poe, BE. A.—Tales of Mystery and Im- 
agination. 


Reade, Chas.—Cloister and the Hearth. 

Seott, Sir W.—Guy Mannering. 

Seott, Sir W.—Heart of Midlothian. 

Scott, Sir W.—Ivanhoe. 

Scott, Sir W.—Kenilworth. 

Scott, Sir W.—Talisman, The. 

Scott,* Sir W.—Waverly. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis—Kidnapped. 

Stevenson, Robt. L.—Treasure Island. 

Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travel’s. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Henry Esmond. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Newcomes—Vol. I. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Newcomes—Vol. II. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Vanity Fair. 

Thackeray, W. M.—vVirginians—Vol. I. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Virginians—Vol. II. 

Wyss, J. R.—Swiss Family Robinson. 
ESSAYS. AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Kempis, Thomas A.—The Imitation of 
Christ. 

Bacon, Lord—Essays Of. 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Carlyle, Thomas—Sartor Resartus. 

Emerson, R. W.—Essays. 

Emerson, R. W.—Conduct of Life. 

Lamb, Charles—Essays. of Flia. 

Lineoln, Abraham—Speeches and Se- 
leet Letters. 

Miller, FE. E.—Field, Path and High- 

way. 
Robertson, F. M.—Sermons on Religion 
and Life. 

Ruskin J.—Sesame and Lilies. 

Spencer, Herbert—Essays on Educa- 
tion, 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Kreeman, Prof. E. A.—Old English 
History for Children. 

Boswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson. 

1 





Vol. I. 
Beswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson. 
Vol. IT. 
Dickens, C.—Child’s History of Eng- 
land. 
Franklin, eee 
Wesley John—Journal of—Vol. I. 
Yonge, Charlotte M.—Book 7 Golden 


Deeds. 
POETRY 


Burns, Robert—Poems and Songs Of. 
Longfellow, Henry W.—Poems. 
Mother Goose’s Rhymes. 

Paigrave, F. T.—Golden Treasury, 


Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Histories and 
Poems Of. 


Shakespeare, Wm.—Tragedies Of. 

Tennyson, Alfred—Poems Of. 
RAVEL. 

Poe, Clarence—A Setheowsy in Eu- 


rop 
Poe, Clarence—Where “Half the Cates 
is Waking Up 


When writing, address 
A. B. C., 


Care The Progressive Farmer. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











FAKE CARE OF THE BIRDS. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


ROUND our home birds are never 
frightened, and therefore, a num- 
ber build in the trees near the house 
each year. 
A catbird has a nest of little birds 
in a tree near our front porch. The 
other day one of the little birds tried 
to fly but his little wings were too 
weak. He managed to get up in a 
rose bush that grows on the porch, 
his mother carried food to him there 
until he was strong enough to fly 
away. 

Brother and I found a bluebird’s 
nest up in a stump, but we do not go 
near it for fear the birds will desert 
the nest, and not hatch the eggs. 

Tf boys and men could only realize 
the benefit that birds are to agricul- 
ture I think fewer nests would be 
robbed, and a larger pereentage of 
those raised be allowed to live. 

A pair of moeking birds have built 
their nest this season in one of our 
grape vines, and often at night I 
hear their thrilling notes. Those 
who have never had mocking bird 
neighbors have missed a great deal. 

I often see strange birds whose 
names I do not know. I have read a 
book on bird life by John Burroughs. 
It is helpful to any one interested in 
the study of birds. The cold weather 
in June killed all of the martins that 
had built on our place. We took the 
houses down and buried the dead 
birds. I was very sorry for I enjoy 
seeing martins building nests and 
feeding their young birds. 

RALPH D. TUNSTALL. 

Bdward, N. C. 


“Nip” and “Tuck.” 


I AM sending you a picture of my- 
self and dog. The others in the 
picture are grandma and my sisters. 

My dog is named Tuck. We had 





rie grass affords ‘‘free living’’ for 
them. 
The oil industry is new there yet, 
but promises to be a good business. 
They have good roads in both Ti- 
tus and Franklin counties. 
Mostly two-teacher schools. 
BONNIE PRICE. 
Pleasant Hill, La. 


Does Your School Need to Do This? 


WANT to tell you how we cleaned 

our desks at school. The desks 
had been used several years and were | 
very dirty. Our teacher told us to 
bring the things necessary for clean- 
ing them on a certain evening. 

We began after school, and used 
water, sand and soap. <A small brush 
was used to scrub.. The desks were | 
badly smeared with ink and pencil | 
marks, but these came off after a} 
few minutes hard scrubbing. The 
woodwork was cleaned in this way, | 
then dampened cloths were used to 
elean the iron work. 

After cleaning our desks we clean- 
ed the blackboards with dampened 
eloths and swept the water, sand, 
ete. off the floor. 

We were repaid for our labor 
when we saw how nice and clean the 
room looked the next morning. 

MAY COOKE. 





Lancaster, S. C. 





How to Have a Watermelon Party 


OU can always be sure of having 

fun at a watermelon party. Don’t 
you think they taste better out of 
doors? Suppose you have yours on 
a moonlight night and you might add! 
to the light of the moon by having | 
Japanese lanterns hung around your 
porch. Be sure to put these on wires 
for strings burn through. If you 
paint in water-color you might paint 
on cards a little darkey eating melon. 
Making two cards alike changing for 
instance the color of the lit- 





two. The other dog was named Nip. 


Nip died. Tuck is a great pet. He 
can dig dirt better than any dog I 
ever saw and is a fine rat dog. 
FULLERTON CROMWELL JONES. 
Ruanymede, Va. 





A Louisiana Girl in Texas. 


AM a little traveler; have been to 

Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Indian Territory and Tex- 
as. 

On July 22, 1912, I left Sodus, La., 
for Titus County, Texas, on the Cot- 
ton Belt railroad. Along the road, 
after I passed Texarkana, at almost 
every station people were shipping 
Elberta peaches by. carload lots. 
They received splendid prices for all 
sold. The orchards were very large, 
so it seemed to me, and lots of fruit 
wasted. 

The farming there is different, to a 
great extent, from here. [n the fall 
after crops are gathered they run the 
stalk cutter over the fields and cut 
all the stalks. Then they fall plow 
with two horses and disk, sow oats 
on the land. In the spring oats are 
eut, or plowed under. Corn, cotton, 
peas, potatoes, melons, peanuts and 
eane do well there. The land is level 
and very fertile, and they try to keep 
it so. 

It is a land of cisterns. 
very few wells there. 

Cattle do well there, and the prai- 


There are 

















tle nig’s shirt for each two. 
Couples can be arranged by 
handing cards to the boys and 
girls, each boy having for a 
partner someone whose card 
matches his own. These two 
could eat their melon togeth- 
er. Not long ago at a grown 
folks watermelon party we 
see-sawed, played ‘‘drop the 
handkerchief’? and other such 
child-like games. Everybody 
had a delightful time. 
L.. M. C. 








What A. B. C. Says. 


OTE the list of books this week. 

All who have had letters pub- 
lished are entitled to their choice 
from this list and should write me 
at once which books they want. This 
includes T. BE. Lott and Howard 
Mitchell parts of whose letters were 
published June 28. 

* * * 

T am trying to “write to all the 
boys and girls whose letters I can- 
not use. [I am not writing those 
whose letters I am saving for publi- 
eation. You have kept me so busy 
that I have not been able to write 
any of you as fully as I would like. 

wt, B. €. 





In Charleston County, S. C., a boy 
planted an acre of land to eueumbers 
and cleared $300 on it. He now has 
it in corn and expects a big yield. 
There are not many of our boys who 
ean grow trucking crops to advan- 
tage, but they all need to remember 
that they only half utilize the land 
if they grow a erop of corn or cotton 
on it and Jeave it idle the rest of the 
year. 








As a horse when he has run, a dog when 
he has tracked the game, a bee when it has 
made the honey, so a man when he has 
done a good act, dees not call out for others 
to come and see, but he goes on to another 
act, as a vine goes on to produce again the 
grapes in sea°°™ —Marcus Aurelius. 





















L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


Typewriter 
Is especially adapted to the 
use of: the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 












It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 





It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 















L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 

Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


















Birmingham Office: 404 N. 26th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N: Pryor St. 
Memphis Office: 148 Madison Avenue. 
J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 
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6, 
of these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this wv. ag you 
to send for my Wonderful Free O: regan Catal 1, Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best O1 it Organ- pe ae | 
highest prize at St. Louis had woody Seal to ao 
home for 30 Days’ Trial without 
: Just send for my Catalog. Select e ‘.cter Orem 
= you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it a month 
free. Send no money until you decide to 
if you decide to keep it, after thorou ne h examination, 
pay me at Mpeg convenience in sma ou 
take no risk and if, at the end of a year, r, the “Adler’* 
fails to make good on every point Iwill refund every 
dollar you have paid, I give the longest andstronges¢ 
uarantee ever made on an organ—for SO full 
save you $48.75 because I sell from 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence). ‘The 
Adler Plan wrecks all retail ~— prices, 
Write For Free Organ Book. Name 
and Address on Postal—or 
Mail the 





Send me—FREE—my Copy of your Wonderful 





i Book. 
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Three Gallons a Minute 


flowing from a stream, artesiam well or 


‘Pring operates PEE RAM 


D pumping all the time sufficient 
for use. 





RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 














a(elalaligto@ a ecaaele 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- Hy, 


mer at Smal! Cost. 

Send Postal for New Water Supply 

Pian. It witl bring you 100 pictures 

of it in actual use. Do it Now 

Aermotor Co., 1144 S. ona ga Av., Chicago 
Aermotor Go., 24 and Madison Streets, Cakiand 
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Treat Them. 7 


to the treat of treats— 
always welcomed, by all, 
everyhere— 









sratling with life—delightfully cooling— 
supremely wholesome. 


Delicious—Refreshing 





At 
e e 
= Thirst-Quenching rou 
F Demand the Genuine or Carbon- 
Booklet. | Refuse Substitutes. 


ated in Bottles. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


’ 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 














We Have a Few $1 5 Canners Left Over from 
More of These “© Our Big Sale and While 
. They Last We are Going to Close Them Out at 
$5.50 Each, with Capping Steel $6.50 


There are over 135 now used by the Canning Club Agents in teach- 
ing Canning Schools. They come with complete line of implements to 
operate them with, including soldering outfit. 

One Club Agent of S. C. ordered seventeen at one time for her Club girls. The reason they 


are so popular is because they need neither cook stove nor furnace to operate them on as their 
fire box is made in them. 


They burn stove wood and have a . ——- of 400 to 800 cans. They process 3 layers 
of cans at one time, 24 No. 3 or 42 No. 2 can 


The money some people are making mel them is nothing short of marvelous. tas’ 4 are 
guaranteed to do perfect work or we refund your money. Shipping points in Miss., Ga., 
S. C., Va. and Mo. Shipment will be made from nearest warehouse to you. 


Cans at following prices: 


100 No. 2 $2.50, 250 $5.50 
100 No. 3 $3.00, 250 86.66, 000 812.00 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TO 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., weeamrian’ huss. 


























NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 





The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 








Ask the Other Fellow What His Roofing is Made of. 


RAINTYTE ROOFING 


is made of Nature’s own product TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT, the most permanent of all water- 
proofers. 
Beware of cheap roofs, with an unreasonable guarantee. Raintyte is the most durable 
roofing made, is backed by a substantial guarantee and will out wear two ordinary roofs. 
1 ply Raintyte Roofing $1.40 per square, guaranteed . years 
2 ply 1.70 per square, 
3 ply "P oS 2.00 per square, = 10 - 
Including everything necessary to apply same. 


We pay the freight, on 5 squares or more, to any R. R. station east of the Mississippi river. 
Texas points 25c square extra. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY, 





SAMPLES FREE 


“DEPT. R.” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


















A Good Range 
Will Pay For Itself 


Did you ever stop to think that a poor range wastes 

money just as surely as a leaky milk pail wastes milk? 
Coal and food cost good money and you want to get 
all the value out of them. 


Richmond “Merit” Ranges 


are fuel economizers, and soggy bread, spoiled eake— 
burnt on top and bottom and half baked in the middle 
—are total strangers to Richmond Ovens. 

Alive dealer near you can show you this range. Write 
us for his name and for our free stove book. It con- 
tains valuable information for you. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 





TEXAS: DR. VAN DYKE’S NEW POEM. 





South— 
A star that shines apart from 
other stars 
Ruddy and fierce like Mars! 
Out of the reeking smoke of cannon’s 
mouth 
That veils the slaughter of the Alamo, 
Where heroes face the foe, 
One man against a score, with blood- 
choked breath 
Shouting the watchword, “‘Victory or 


Bos a star appearing in the 


Death—.”’ 
Out of the dreadful cloud that settles 
low 


On Goliad’s plain, 
Where thrice a hundred prisoners 
lie slain 
Beneath the broken word of Mexico— 
Out of the fog of factions and feuds 
That ever drifts and broods 
Above the bloody path of border 
war, 
Leaps the Lone Star! 


What light is this that does not dread 
the dark? 
What star is this that fights a stormy 
way 
To San Jacinto’s field of victory? 
It is the fiery spark 
That burns within the breast 
Of Anglo-Saxon men, who cannot rest 
Under a tyrant’s sway; 
The upward-leading ray 
That guides the brave who give their 
lives away 
Rather than not be free! 


Oh, question not, but honor every 
name 

Travis and Crockett, Bowie, Bonham, 
Ward, 

Fannin and King, all who drew the 
sword 

And dared to die for Texas liberty! 


Yea, write them all upon the roll of 
fame, 
But no less love and equal honor give 
To those who paid the longer sacri- 
fice— 
Austin, and Houston, Burnet and 
Lamar, 
And all the stalwart men who dared 
to live 
Long years of service to the lonely 
star. 
Heirs of the rugged pioneers 
Who dreamed this dream and 
made it true, 
Remember that they pani for 
you. 
They did not fear their fate 
In those tempestuous years, 
But put their trust in God, and with 
keen eyes, 
Trained in the open air for looking 
far, 
They saw the many-million-acred 
land 
Won from the desert by their hand, 
Swiftly among the nations rise, 
Texas a sovereign State 
And on her brow a star! 
—Dr. Henry van Dyke, in 
The Poetry Journal. 





HOW TO MAKE PICKLES. 





"Toe is the season for making 
pickles. They are a delightful 
addition to the meal. Let no 
one deceive himself with the idea, 
however, that they are healthful. 
Their maximum of usefulness is 
reached when a little homemade cat- 
sup is used with cold meat and the 
delicious flavor stimulates the gas- 
tric juices to come forth and digest 
the meat. 

Contradictory as this ‘statement 
may seem, acids are necessary in the 
body, as are also condiments. The 
principle vegetable acids are acetic, 
found in wine and vinegar; tartaric, 
found in grapes and _ pineapples; 
malic, found in apples, pears, 
peaches, gooseberries, and currants; 
citric, found in lemons, oranges, 
limes, and tomatoes; and oxalic, 
found in rhubarb. Some fruits con- 
tain two or more acids, as strawber- 
ries, raspberries, gooseberries, and 
cherries have both malic and citric; 
while cranberries contain malic, ci- 
tric, and oxalic. 

Last week in our talk about the 
chemistry of cleaning we had the 
action of the alkalies on acids. We 
have the same principle in the body 
because nature forms ammonia in 
the body to neutralize the acids; and 
when it does not form enough we 
say, “She is suffering from hyperac- 
idity of the stemach.’’ However, we 
will understand this better when we 
begin studying food values in a few 
weeks. 

Acids and condiments are not cap- 
able of supplying the body with 
building material or energy but by 
increasing the appetite they do in- 
crease the digestive power. If this is 
remembered and pickles are eaten in 
moderation with the rest of the meal, 
they are of value; but if the children 
get in the habit of lunching from the 
pickle jar, they are of inestimable 
harm. In short, as an adjunct to the 
meal they are beneficial, but as food 
they are worse than useless. The 
vegetable acids from fruit which I 
have enumerated are valuable be- 











cause nature has provided the am- 


Also Their Place in the Diet and How They Can Be Used Without 
Injury to the Stomach—Tested Recipes for Catsups. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


monia for them. People with indi- 
gestion should avoid them as they 
would greasy food or tea and coffee. 

Catsups, like pickles, can be made 
with few ingredients or with the com- 
mercial mixture of spices for the pur- 
pose. However, it pays in the in- 
creased deliciousness of the flavor to 
buy pure spices, have them on hand, 
and stint on none. [ am giving some 
ingredients which are not commonly 
used in the country, but with our par- 
cel post and rural delivery, I see no 
reason why the rural dwellers should 
be deprived of any of the delights of 
the palate that town people enjoy. 
Boil the bottles and corks well before 
using. Many recipes in books read, 
“Put in stone jar,’’ but in our South- 
ern climate it is better to bottle 
them. 


TOMATO CATSUP. 


Slice a peck of unpeeled tomatoes with 6 
Onions and boil together until so soft that 
they easily go through the colander or po- 
tato ricer. Now strain through a sieve and 
return to the fire with 3 bay leaves, 1 table- 
spoon each of powdered mace, pepper, 
cloves, sugar, salt, ™% teaspoon of paprika 
(sweet red pepper), and 1 tablespoon of cel- 
ery seed—this last tied in cheese cloth. Boil 
six hours, stirring frequently. . Remove the 
bag of celery seed and pour in 1 pint of 
vinegar. Bring again to a boil and remove 
from the fire. When cold, bottle and seal. 


HIGH SPICED TOMATO CATSUP. 


One peck ripe tomatoes, 6 large onions, 4 
heads celery, 6 apples, 1 cup salt, 3 red 
peppers, 2 ounces mixed spices, 1 large cup 
vinegar, 2 cups sugar; cut up tomatoes, on- 
ions, celery, and red peppers; add salt, vine- 
gar, sugar, and boil all together for 1% 
hours. Put spices in a muslin bag. Wher 
cooked strain and bottle. 


CRAB APPLE CATSUP. 


Boil 1 peck crab apples till soft, in enough 
water to cover them, then strain, add 2 tea- 
spoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon each of cloves, 
allspice, cayenne pepper, 3 teaspoons salt, 3 
pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar. Boil 45 min 
utes and bottle. 


SWEET PICKLES—PEACHES, PEARS, OR 
PLUMS, 

Boil 1 pint of vinegar, 2 pounds sugar and 

1 ounce of stick cinamon 20 minutes. Dip 

peaches quickly in hot water, then rub off 

the fur with a clean cloth. Stick each peach 

with 4 cloves. Put in syrup, cook until soft, 


and bottle. 
Prick the plums several times with a 
darning needle to keep from peeling 


PICKLED CRAB APPLES 
Weigh and peel 14 pounds crab apples and 
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measure out a quart of vinegar and 8 pounds 
ef sugar Put the apples in a kettle with 
a pint of warm water and stew gently 10 
minutes. Drain, remove the apples from the 
kettle and put back in layers, strewing each 
layer with sugar. Bring to a boil. Have 
ready boiling, the vinegar into which has 
been stirred 3 tablespoons broken stick cin- 
namon and whole cloves and 1 tablespoon 
ground mace. Pour this spiced vinegar over 
the apples and boil five minutes. Skim out 
the fruit and pack in jars, boil the syrup 
until thick, fill the jars to overflowing, and 
peal, 





Chili Sauce. 


Twelve medium sized ripe tomatoes peel- 
ed and sliced, 1 chopped pepper, 1 onion, 2 
eups vinegar, 3 level tablespoons sugar, 1 
tablespoon salt, 2 teaspoons each of cloves, 
cinnamon, allspice, and nutmeg. Heat grad- 
ually to boiling point and cook slowly 2% 
hours. 


CHOPPED PICKLE. 


Put % cup salt over 4 quarts chopped 
green tomatoes, cover, and let. stand. 24 
hours and drain. Add to 2 quarts vinegar, 
2 level teaspoons pepper, 3 teaspoons mus- 
tard, cinnamon, alispice, and cloves, % cup 
white mustard seed. Bring to a boil and 
add the tomatoes, 4 sliced green peppers, 2 
chopped onions. Boil 15 minutes and bottle. 


CHOW-CHOW. 


Two quarts small green tomatoes, 12 
gmall cucumbers, 3 red peppers, 2 bunches 
celery, 1° pint small onions, 2 quarts snaps 
and any other vegetable such as cauliflower 
or martynia. Cut in pieces and cover with 
salt; let stand 24 hours and drain. Heat 1 
gallon vinegar with 4% pound mustard seed, 
2 ounces turmeric, % ounce allspice, % 
ounce pepper, % ounce cloves, add Vegeta- 
bies; cook until soft and bottle. 





PICKLED ONIONS, 


Peel small white onions, cover with brine, 
allowing 1% cups salt to 2 quarts boiling 
water and let stand two days; drain, and 
cover with more brine; let stand 2 days and 
drain again. Make more brine and heat to 
boiling point, put in onions and boil 3 min- 
utes. Put in jars, interspersing with bits of 
mace, tiny green peppers, cloves, bits of bay 
leaf and red pepper. Fill jars to overflow 
with vinegar scalded with sugar allowing 1 
cup sugar to 1 gallon vinegar. . Seal while 
hot. 


SMALL CUCUMBER PICKLES. 


Wipe 4 quarts small unripe cucumbers, 
put in @ stone jar, and add 1 cup salt dis- 
solved in 2 quarts boiling water. Let stand 
3 days. Drain cucumbers from brine, bring 
brine to boiling point, pour over cucumbers 
and let stand 3 days; repeat. Drain, wipe 
cucumbers and pour over 1 gallon boiling 
water in which 1 tablespoon alum has been 
dissolved. Let stand 6 hours; then drain 
from alum water. Cook cucumbers 10 min- 
utes, a few at a time, in % the following 
mixture boiled ten minutes: 1 gallon vinegar, 
4 red peppers (hot), 2 sticks cinnamon, 2 
tablespoons allspice berries, 2 tablespoons 
cloves. Strain remaining liquid over the 
pickles. 


DILL PICKLES. 


The dill is an herb which is easily grown 
in the South. Make a brine strong enough 
to bear an egg, then add half as much more 
water as you have brine. Wash the cucum- 
bers in cold water and into a stone jar put 
first a layer of cucumbers, then a layer of 





‘grape leaves and a layer of diJl, using 


leaves and stems. Continue in this way un- 
til the jar is full. Pour the brine over all 
and cover first with a cloth, then with a 
plate, and put a weight on the top of the 
plate. It must all be under brine. The 
cloth must be taken off and washed fre- 
quently as in making sauer kraut. 


A Cheap Fly Trap. 


VERY efficient trap for flies is 
easily made. A bottomless box 
or cheese box covered with any thin 
cloth or mosquito netting, smeared 
on the inside with anything to attract 
them—molasses, syrup made of 
cheap sugar, honey, fish scales will 
draw them. Placed on the dining- 
room or kitchen table over an old 
hewspaper, supported by three small 
blocks it will soon contain nearly 
every fly in the room, and by pushing 
the trap along, it drops from the 
blocks, and you have them trapped. 
After being drowned they are ex- 
cellent feed for young chickens or 
ducks. A. C. WORTH. 
192 West St., New York. 








Takes Visitors Into the Kitchen. 


WOULD much rather see a nice 

kitchen and dining-room than a 
nice parlor. I work hard trying to 
keep my kitchen in order so I can 
ask people in there as well as in the 
parlor.. Our kitchen is much larger 
than I like but there are three large 
windows and two doors that open on 
porches. We have the porches pro- 
tected from the flies for I can’t cook 
where flies are. Also we have a nice 
large range and kitchen sink and it 
Saves sO many steps. There is noth- 
ing I take more delight in than my 
kitchen, dining-room and eating ta- 
ble. MISS ZUELLA BROWN. 

George, N. C. 








the air and sun. 


ripe or over-ripe fruits. 


week. 


ing a little soda. 


Wells in the Human Factor. 





HOUSEKEEPING SS FOR SUMMER- 





— all rugs, heavy draperies and curtains; open your house wide to 
Both are enemies to disease germs. 

Annihilate the fly and mosquito—screen against them. The fly often comes 
direct from carrion or excrement and deposits all kinds of putrescent matter 
and dangerous disease germs upon your food. He is a proven medium of 
communicating disease and should be exterminated. Killing the fly is a good 
thing to do, but it is better to prevent his coming by destroying his breeding 
places which abound in manure and filth. 

The mosquito is also a serious menace to health. 
the anopheles (malaria-bearing) mosquito causes about 5,000 deaths a year from 
malaria and 500,000 cases of illness from the same cause. 

Pay particular attention to the selection and care of food. Beware of un- 
Secure fresh, wholesome vegetables. Deal only at 
markets which are kept clean and where the food is properly handled. 

Do not let refuse food stand about; have it collected immediately after 
each meal and put in a receptacle for garbage which is kept tightly closed. 
Have this receptacle emptied and cleaned daily, and disinfect ‘at least once a 


Have the refrigerator cleaned at least once a week with hot water contain- 
Be careful to keep it free from even slightly decayed matter. 
Milk should be kept in closed bottles always and close to the ice. 

Cleanliness in the handling of food will prevent many cases of ptomaine 
and acute diarrhea, so common during the summer months.—Dr. Franklin C. 


In the Southern States 








JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 





Tomato Worms and Zinnias. 


"VE been down in the garden kill- 
I ing the green striped worms that 
are ‘“bodaciously” eating up the 
tomato plants. The massacre was 
not a success so far as numbers went, 
because the supply of stones gave 
out. All women kill worms the same 
way; roll a big stone near the tomato 
plants, poke the worm on it with a 
long stick, roll another stone on top 
of the worm, then go off and pick 
zinnias for 15 minutes. Naturally, 
both stones are left in place. No 
human being has ever yet had cour- 
age enough to face the destruction he 
has brought about, no matter how 
righteous the motive nor how neces- 
sary the deed. Occasionally, the 
stones have to be gathered and piled 
outside the garden gate where they 
will be handy for another massacre. 

I saw a fight once between a worm 
and an insect that looked first cousin 
to a fly, and for sheer desperation, 
this death grapple had all other 
fights beaten to a finish. It was hor- 
rible. You can’t imagine anything 
more appalling than to see what one 
had always considered human pas- 
sions displayed in such intensity by 
these tiny creatures. When speak- 
ing to my brother about it, he said 
a certain sort of fly deposits its eggs 
in the living worm so that when 
hatched, they feed on it, killing it in 
that way. The worm evidently real- 
ized the danger, for it was holding on 
to the vine with its hind legs and 
throwing the fore part of its body 
like a club against the fly. It was 
swollen to three times the natural 
size, whether from anger or having 
already been stung, I do not know; 
but the fly was dashing at it from 
every direction, buzzing angrily all 
the while. Indeed, it was the unus- 
ual buzzing sound that drew my at- 
tention to the fight. I had never 
heard just such a sound in the gar- 
den, and went to investigate what 
was causing it. 

Then I examined other tomato 
plants and found a number of dead 
worms,—some a mere shell, others 
dead with the eggs in their bodies. [I 
have not been near those tomato 
plants since. It gave me the horrors 
to have tragedies going on under my 
peaceful nose. 

* * * 

My zinnias—good, steady-going, 
reliable things have bloomed tran- 
quilly on as if drouths were all the 
day’s work, and they were no weak- 
lings to fail because the day of adver- 
sity was upon them. That it had 


‘blooming things. 


come was only an additional reason 
for blooming and making the best of 
it. Really, I know of no flower so 
thoroughly all-round satisfactory as 
the zinnia, if you haven’t any too 
much time to give to its cultivation. 
Their blooming season continues,— 
if dead flowers‘are picked off—for 
four months. They last well in wa- 
ter. They require almost no atten- 
tion, growing and thriving either in 
drouth or flood with the maximum of 
bloom to the minimum of care. True, 
they have no odor, but on the dinner 
table, that is rather an advantage. 
For my biggest flower bowls, entire 
blooming plants are pulled up by the 
roots, leaving on some earth, and 
they keep fresh for a week in the 
muddy water. There are so many 
colors that it is easy to get just the 
shade one wants for the rooms and 
hall. Mignonette and sweet alyssum 
are mixed in with them for fra- 
grance. 

I saw such wonderful zinnias this 
summer that I asked the owner what 
seed were planted and how her bed 
had been prepared. She said she 
used the improved variety of seed, 
but so had I, and mine could not 
touch hers. Indeed, I had never 
seen such zinnias,—so I said the dif- 
ference must be brought about by 
the soil. She said the flower bed was 
placed where the old kitchen had 
been and where dishwater had been 
thrown for 20 years. Then I gave 
up. That’s too much trouble even 
for me to take with my precious 
It is easier and 
better to compromise by going to 
visit her and her Goliath zinnias ev- 
ery summer. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 


Chickens and Flies. 


N THE discussions for the preven- 
tion of the breeding of flies, there 
has been one great source overlooked 
or neglected—chickens and _ their 
Management. On almost every farm, 
chickens have run of the yard and 
during the hot summer days they in- 
variably collect under the dwelling. 
Drive through the country on a hot 
day and count.the homes which 
haven’t chickens huddled under them. 
You will not need a tally register. 
And the people will wonder where so 
many flies come from. Very often 
the chicken house is in the back yard 
or only a few feet from it. 

We wonder that the inhabitants of 
some countries could have lived with 
chickens in their dwellings, and at 
the same time have them under ours. 

B. R. RICHARDSON. 

Deatsville, Ala. 























Mrs. Tenacre—“Deary me! John 
wants to buy another piece of 
ground and farm it! That 
means more hands at harvest - 
time—more dishes to wash— 
Oh, I hate the farm!” 


Anty Drudge—‘I know you are 
too tired out to realize what 
you are saying. But don’t 
bother about extra work. , 
Here’s an extra helper, and 
one that you can always use. 
Fels-Naptha Soap will clean) 
your dishes, wash your clothes 
and do all your work better 
and easier than ever before.” 


An extra help- 
er! That’s just 
what Fels- 
Naptha Soap is! 
It helps in all 
kind of ways, and. 
makes all sorts of 
work easy. 


Forwashing clothes, 
cleaning greasy pots 
and pans, washing 
dirty floors—use Fels- 
Naptha Soap, cool or 
lukewarm water, half 
the strength and time 
you are used to using 
and see how fine the 
results will be. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
dissolves grease, 
makes stains and dirt 
disappear. 

Directions on the Red and Green 


Wrapper tel’ you how to make your 
work easy, 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
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DAISY FLY REL. tects ‘and’ kills’ all 


Neat, clean, or- 
paneer convenient, 
cheap, Lasts al! 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill or tip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
reads it or not.” 
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S WE have already noted, the subjects of co- 

operation and better methods of marketing 

are to have attention in the North Carolina Farm- 

ers’ Institutes this summer. Director T. B. Parker 

has appointed State Business Agent J. R. Rives, of 

the Farmers’ Union to talk on these problems. We 
congratulate Brother Rives on his opportunity. 


E ARE glad to see the Legislature of Georgia 

giving attention to practical subjects for State 
upbuilding, notably child labor, compulsory educa- 
tion, and the prompt payment of teachers’ salar- 
ies. Senator Anderson’s child labor bill provides 
that after 1913 no child under twelve years shall 
be employed in a factory; after 1914 no child un- 
der thirteen years; and after 1915 no child under 
fourteen years. 





R. H. Q. Alexander does well to insist that the 

Constitution of North Carolina shall be so 
changed as to give us a State Board of Education 
consisting of men vitally interested in the im- 
provement of our public schools instead of having 
the beard composed merely of State officials, as is 
the present requirement. The State Farmers’ 
‘Union endorsed the proposition for a change at 
its last State meeting and we hope the Constitu- 
tional Committee will recommend such an amend- 
ment. 





HE hookworm scourge has kept back the men- 

tal and physical progress of hundreds of 
thousands of Southern children, and cost the 
South, directly and indirectly, untold millions of 
dollars. It is gratifying to know, therefore, that 
last year more than a quarter of a million were 
treated, the exact number treated in each State 
for the last three years being as follows: 


1910. 1811. 1912. 

PAwOMG .....%. Saka 23,359 11,148 
Arkansas ...... 3,330 1,787 3,029 
ow 1,400 8,200 17,211 
Kentucky ..... Seed sig 23,028 
MPMIBIBMD, 2 ccc a’ sane 9,429 22,885 
Mississippi ..... 824 35,099 44,178 
North Carolina.. 8,000 45,881 57,991 
South Carolina.. 665 5,020 36,110 
Tennessee ..... 204 2,738 5,103 
0 ea eee 7,472 
WATEMNIA . 2.2.20. 8,868 10,600 

TS 14,423 140,378 238,755 


Eee 


HE truly progressive editor of ‘‘Progress,” of 

Union, S. C., is organizing a Soil Builders’ 
Association. This is the pledge he asks each 
member to sign: 


“T hereby solemnly promise that to test the soil building 
plan on my own farm I will plant at least two to ten acres 


of leguminous erop to be turned under while green, and no 
matter how much it may seem that I need the forage such 
crops would produce, or how much I dislike and regret to 


fulfill the conditions of this pledge in turning the crop back 
into the soil, at the proper time I agree to keep this pledge, 
and if I note an improvement in the condition of the land 
so tested when prepared for the next crop, I will repeat this 
process, doubling the number of acres next year, and so on, 


until I have practiced the soil building method on my entire 
farm. 
Ci. SRR EET is PO) I a a 
tir acta inc which ai andere Bsa aus 1913 


We do not believe that it is a wise thing for the 
man who ne°ds a legume crop as feed to turn it 
under. If he takes any sort of care of his manure, 
he can get more out of the crop by feeding the 
crop and applying the manure to the land than he 
can by turning the crop under. With this excep- 
tion, we heartily commend this pledge, and with 
the aims of the Soil Builders’ Association, we are 
in strict accord. The great trouble with Southern 
farming is poor land; the way to improve most of 
this poor land is to fill it with humus; the best 
way to get the humus is to grow legumes. Mr. 
Nicholson is on the right track. 


HE South Carolina “State Conference for the 
Common Good” to be held in Columbia, S. C. 
August 6 and 7 promises to be one of the most 
notable conventions in the history of the Palmetto 





State, and we hope Progressive Farmer readers 
from all parts of South Carolina will attend and 
help make it a success. The meeting: will be 
kept entirely free from politics; and in fact its 
chief aim is to get men and women of all political 
factions working together for the big things 
needed for South Carolina’s upbuilding—trural co- 
operation, better marketing methods, better 
schools, better public health work, the conserva- 
tion of child life, and the encouragement of thrift 
and home-ownership. Drop a line to Prof. W. K. 
Tate, Columbia, S. C., and ask for full particulars 
and program. 





Learning From a Negro. 





HE North Carolina Negro whose article ap- 
peared in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
struck our white people in some sore spots 

and we might as well admit it. 

It has long been a disgrace to our race, for ex- 
ample, that thousands of our white boys and girls 
at a tender age are shut up in factories, gaining 
neither education nor physical development, while 
Negro children are out on the farms building up 
strong bodies and going to school as regularly as 
the schoolhouse door opens. No wonder this Ne- 
gro says of the boys and girls of his race: 

“They can’t get into the factories, and I thank 
God for it!” 

Hereis something for our white race to thinkof! 
This Negro also makes a charge for us to think of 
and smart under, when he says that while Negro 
children will go to school if they have enough 
clothes on to keep the constable off of them, yet 
“because some of you white people cannot dress 
your boys and girls just as well as anybody, you 
will not send them to school.” This is an indict- 
ment which white people have often made of one 
another, but if the Negroes are themselves brag- 
ging that for this reason they are putting their 
children ahead of white children educationally, is 
it not high time for us to change matters? 

It is frequently said that what we need in the 
South today is compulsory education everywhere 
—for the special purpose of reaching the white 
children, because the Negro children are already 
in school. It is certainly enough to make any 
white man burn with shame to have a Negro boast- 
ing that he is constantly pestered by having illit- 
erate white people ask him to help them about 
reading and writing. Is it not high time to com- 
pel white children everywhere to attend school 
and save our race from such humiliation? 

We shall also do well to ask ourselves if we 
must not plead guilty to the two other charges 
this Negro makes in conclusion—first, that too 
many white men are losing property as well as 
physical stamina and moral vigor through whiskey 
drinking; and second, that too many white people 
have developed the ‘‘boss habit,” the desire to 
loaf while bossing others’ labor instead of doing 
real work themselves. No race can maintain its 
power without a passion foreindustry, and it is 


walso true that in the fierce struggle for supremacy 


any race must suffer just in proportion as its mem- 
bers weaken themselves by vice and dissipation. 

This North Carolina Negro’s letter may make 
some of us mad but the best way to answer it is 
to disprove his charges. 

1. Let us have better child labor laws to give 
at least a Negro’s chance to our white boys and 
girls in the factories. 

2. Let us make .it impossible (by compulsory 
education) to have a Negro complain that white 
illiterates trouble him to read and write letters 
for them. 

3. Let us ostracise loafing white men and boys, 
let us teach that no man is respectable unless he 
works, and so disprove the charge that the white 
race is inferior to the Negro race in the first fun- 
damental of civilization—a willingness to work. 

4. Finally, let us teach that in the fierce strug- 
gle for industrial supremacy, that white man is 
untrue to his race who weakens himself by whis- 
key drinking or any form of vice and dissipation. 

(And perhaps even the charge that our white 
people are too heavy “coffee-drinkers, snuff-dip- 
pers, and tobacco-chewers” ought not to be ig- 
nored! ) 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Programs for Farmers’ Union Meetings. 


EVERAL weeks ago President Barrett, of the 
S National Farmers’ Union named a program 

Committee to select topics for discussion in 
local Unions throughout the country, naming 
Editor Poe, of The Progressive Farmer, as a mem- 
ber of this committee. As announced in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, this committee has re- 
quested the locals in the Southern States to dis- 
cuss at their next meetings the subject of group- 
ing white and Negro farmers in separate com- 
munities in order to better encourage education, 
co-operation, and a richer and more satisfying 
social life on the farm. 

For August and September the following topics 
are suggested: 

First August Meeting. — “Our Neighborhood 
Public Schools: How Can We Make Them More 
Helpful This Coming Season?” 

For literature on this subject, write the Nation- 
al Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for the following free Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 134, 
Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds; No. 218, 
The School Garden; No. 385, Boys’ and Girls’ Ag- 
ricultural Clubs; No. 408, School Exercises in 
Plant Production; No. 409, School Lessons on 
Corn; No. 428, Testing Farm Seeds. 

At the same time write to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., and to your State De- 
partment of Education, at your State Capital, for 
such free bulletins as they can furnish you. Ask 
your local teachers to attend, and your County 
Superintendent, if you can get him. 

Second August Meeting.—‘‘What Can We Do in 
Our Own County and Township for Better Mar- 
keting Our 1913 Crops?” 

Get the bulletin, “Systems of Marketing Farm 
Products and Demand for Such Products at Trade 
Centers,’’ from the United States Department of 
Agriculture {price 25 cents), newspaper articles 
and addresses on marketing, and such other liter- 
ature as the members have. Discuss warehous- 
ing, best methods of selling, better methods of 
packing and shipping, etc. 

First September Meeting.—‘‘“Why We Should 
Sow More Clover, Rye, Vetch, and Other Cover 
Crops This Fall.” 

Write your State Department of Agriculture 
and State Agricultural Experiment. Station for 
their bulletins bearing on this question and also 
write the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for the following free Farmers’ 
Bulletins: No. 245, Renovation of Worn-Out Soils; 
No. 278, Leguminous Crops for Green Manuring; 
No. 339, Alfalfa; No. 515, Vetches; No. 455, Red 
Clover. 

Ask your local demonstration agent to meet 
with you, also ask for talks from farmers in your 
community who have had most success with clover 
and cover crops, whether these men are members 
of the Union or not. 

Second September Meeting.—‘“‘Better Roads for 
Our Section: Sand-Clay, Gravel, or Macadam? 
Value of Split-Log Drag.” 

For literature on this subject, write your State 
official in charge of road improvement work, and 
also write the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the following free Farmers’ Bulletins: 
No. 311, Sand-Clay and Burnt Clay Roads; No. 
321, Split-Log Drag on Earth Roads; No. 338, 
Macadam Roads; No. 505, Benefits from Improv- 
ed Roads. 

At your local meetings name speakers, two, 
three and four meetings ahead, to discuss each 
subject; or better still, divide the subject up and 
assign different features to each man. Give each 
speaker long notice so he can prepare himself 
thoroughly not only by reading but by consulting 
all the best informed men in the community. 
Moreover, not only should each speaker get the 
free bulletins we have mentioned, but each farmer 
interested in the subjects should write for them 
and be better able to take part in the discussions, 
for the more members participating, the livelier 
the meeting 





A Thought for the Week. 


F IT be hard to establish merely the fair chance 
-to make a living, what shall we say of going 
farther and ask that all shall have a chance to 
enjoy the beauty of life? Yet there is no differ- 
ence. The going farther will follow naturally. 
tive the poor the equal and fair chanee for the 
living, and the chance for leisure and appreciation 
would follow. Our Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, 
had the vision when he wrote— 
“Alas, for the poor to have some part 
In yon sweet living lands of Art.” 
Who will profess that he wants the poor to con- 
tinue in squalor, to remain in degradation, cut off 
from all that makes life whotesome and beautiful? 
To clear the way for freer, happier life is the 
world’s work. True democracy means clearing 
this way.—Dr. J. H. Dillard, of Louisiana. 
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| MORE CO-OPERATIVE STORIES FROM THE 
NORTHWEST. 


By CLARENCE POE 














erating, and not merely talking about co- 

operating. Down South we have been talking 
about co-operation ever since the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance came along almost a generation ago, but we 
haven’t done much besides talk. Most of us seem 
to be bent on ‘‘controlling the South’s cotton crop” 
and other such big high-sounding schemes in- 
stead of devoting ourselves patiently to building 
up small neighborhood enterprises—which is the 
only way co-operation ever develops. 

Out West co-operation has become so common 
that I find in St. Paul a copy of a special magazine 
published for the managers of co-operative enter- 
prises, while in Milwaukee the last of June they 
had the second annual convention of the “‘National 
Association of Managers of Farmers’ Co-operative 
Companies.’”” With such a development of co-oper- 
ative activity in the Northwest, I naturally found 
it easy on my recent trip to investigate a wide va- 
riety of enterprises—so many that I shall not at- 
tempt to describe them all. A few more stories 
of their experiences, however, their successes or 
failures, I cannot but believe will be helpful to 
our Southern farmers who are just now getting 
interested in the co-operative problem. 

* * 


Let the Women Quit the Work—of Washing. 


QO UT in the Northwest they are actually co-op- 


HE most notable story is that of the co-oper- 

ative laundry, established in connection with 
the co-operative creamery at Chatfield, Minnesota, 
which I found to be the talk of the Northwest. I 
visited two or three creameries where the officers 
told me they were planning to follow Chatfield’s 
example, and it is not unlikely that within a few 
years it will be the rule rather than the exception 
to have a co-operative laundry in connection with 
each co-operative creamery. In describing the 
Chatfield laundry the St. Paul Farmer says: 


“A wing was built to the creamery and a 
ten horse-power gasoline engine installed at 
a total cost of $2,000, the creamery company 
financing this part of the project. Complete 
laundry equipment was obtained from a man- 
ufacturing company in New York and install- 
ed in working order at a cost of $3,000. To 
secure funds for this expense, stock was sold 
at $5 a share to anyone who would buy, 
whether a creamery stockholder or not. The 
town of Chatfield was without laundry facili- 
ties, and shares were purchased by town and 
country dwellers alike. * * * * 

“At regular periods a settlement will be 
made, 6 per cent on the investment will be 
deducted from the profits, and the remainder 
will be rebated to the patrons in proportion to 
the amount of their washing bills, whether 
they are stockholders or not. That is the 
true co-operative spirit. It is expected that 
the charge for family washing can be reduc- 
ed to three cents a pound, and that the total 
cost for a family washing will not average 
more than $2 a month. The farmers pay for 
their laundry by the month, by having the 
amount of their bill deducted from their’ 
cream check; and the creamery then makes 
out a check for the full amount to the laundry 
company. Thus there is no collecting to do 
except in town, and the townspeople have to 
pay for it. The laundry gathers and delivers 
washing in town and collects the bills, and it 
charges the same rate for laundry work; but 
at the end of the period, when the rebates 
are made, the town patrons will be charged 
10 per cent of the amount of their business 
for this extra service. Thus, if a 20 per cent 
rebate is declared to farmer patrons, the 
town customers will receive a rebate of only 
10 per cent.” 


Altho the help the first month was inexperi- 
enced, the creamery made a profit from ‘le s*.rt. 
Here is a monthly statement: 


teceipts for the Month.— 
Townspeople, cash business ...... . $210.58 
Farmers, charged on creamery acc’t. 127.37 


Tetel receipts’ <..2.....) o. oho $337.95 
Disbursements.— 
Wages Pre 480g Wik ater itso <i nd eles «os eae Ones 
Soap, starch, gasoline, etc...... ‘weee 20.08 
Sundry CI a oes o xasS aa 3.960 
Rebate of 10 per cent to all patrons, 
whether stockholders or not...... 33.80 
Paid into sinking fund ............ 8.02 
Total paid out .../...... 020 2 $951.98 


: Mr. C. J. Manahan, Secretary and Treasurer of 
ie Chatfield laundry (and also of the creamery), 


farmers’ wives around Chatfield are 


“ays: “The 





entirely satisfied with the work of the laundry, 
and say that they are through with washing and 
ironing at home. They are planning now on 
making visits on wash-days!’’ Mr. Manahan also 
says: ‘“‘There is no reason why a co-operative 
laundry should not be located in every creamery 
district; but the first secret is to have a prosper- 
ous creamery back of the venture.”’ 

I imagine this will make our women readers 
more ardent advocates of co-operative creameries 
in the South! And it should be noted, by the 
way, that this Chatfield laundry is attracting at- 
tention on both sides of the ocean. I noticed an 
editotrial about it in the Irish Homestead recently, 
together with an exhortation to Irish creameries 
to make haste and follow Chatfield’s example! 

* * * 


How the Farmers Got Justice From the Cheese- 
makers. 


ROM ex-Senator Henry Krumrey, of Plymouth,: 


Wisconsin, I got an illuminating story of how 
the farmers of Sheboygan County outwitted the 
cheesemakers and dealers. 

Until recently the farmers there have been let- 
ting the cheesemakers sell their cheese for them 
—on a certain commission basis, I believe—but 
they found cause to arouse their suspicions. For 
five months in 1911, for example, cheese sold: at 
from eleven to thirteen cents, but in winter, when 
most of the product had passed out of the farm- 
ers’ hands, it sold from eighteen to twenty-two 
cents—only to drop back to twelve cents in May, 
1912, about the time farmers would have reaped 
the lion’s share of profits. 

True, there was a ‘‘Cheese Board,” or exchange, 
at each cheese-making center where the cheese- 
makers got together to sell the farmers’ cheese 
and where the cheese-deaiers got together to buy 
it; but the farmers could not believe they wee 
getting a square deal. They believed that the 
chees@ dealers were paying these cheesemakers a 
bonus beyond and in addition to the official, pub- 
lished price; and before the case ended the charge 
was proved. 

“In one county in one year,’ Mr. Krumrey said 
to me, “$400,000 went to the cheesemakers. In 
an investigation before the State Board of Public 
Affairs, moreover, the cheese dealers admitted 
having secret meetings to fix prices. Naturally 
our faxsmers became aroused, and we had a great 
meeting of 1,000 farmers at the fair grounds and 
started a movement for co-operative cheese fac- 
tories. The result is that forty-three have been 
started in that one county, all federated in the 
‘Sheboygan County Cheese Producers’ Association.’ 

“Each local association incorporates under the 
new Wisconsin co-operative law, each member 
taking one to three $1 shares and no member 
having more than one vote. Five directors are 
elected who manage the business and employ a 
cheesemaker. Then the officers of the County 
Federation sell the produce of the entire forty- 
four factories, the farmer getting just what his 
cheese brings after deducting one-eighth cent a 
pound for selling expenses.”’ 

Thus the cheesemakers no longer have anything 
to do with selling the product, but confine them- 
selves to making as much and as good cheese as 
they can from the milk the farmers furnish them: 
and the farmers are getting ready to standardize 
their product, insist upon high quality at all times, 
have a registered trade-mark, and capitalize this 
reputation for quality. 

And right here, it may be noted, is one of the 
farmer’s neglected resources. Fifty farmers in 
the Cross Creek section, for example—the Browns, 
the Jones, the Smiths, the Whites, and the Blacks, 
and so on—may each make an extra high quality 
of butter, but it is impossible for any one of these 
individual farmers to get the extra price for qual- 
ity, because his product is too small to make a 
reputation for itself in a big market. But let all 
these farmers join together and sell their best 
product as “Cross Creek Butter” and fix rules to 
keep any but good butter from being so sold, and 
the next thing will be extra profits without extra 
cost. 

* * * 


Co-operative Livestock Shipping. 


HE co-operative livestock shipping association 

is another notable development in many parts 
of the West, about the best example I found being 
at Litchfield, Minnesota. One form of co-oper- 
ation usually leads to another, and this livestock 
shipping association was the outgrowth of the 
successful creamery at Litchfield. 

“Has it paid you?” I asked farmer N. E. Chris- 
tensen, president of the organization, as he drove 
up with a load of hogs. 

“Well, I guess yes!’’ was his emphatic reply as 
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HON. A. F. LEVER, 


Chairmaa House Committee on Agriculture, 


The whole South is to be congratulated upon the faet 
that the new Chairman of the powerful House Committee 
on Agriculture is a Southern man—Hon. Asbury F. Lever, 
of South Carolina, author of the famous Lever Agricultural 
Extension Bill. He was born and reared on a farm, in 
Lexington County, South Carolina, and his father still lives 
there, only a few miles from Columbia. Mr. Lever’s Con- 
gressional service has been marked, first, by keen interest 
in all matters affecting. the welfare of agriculture, and sec- 
ondly, by extraordinary diligence; he has a great capacity 
for work and is always at it. For next week’s Progressive 
Farmer Mr. Lever has written a notable article setting 
forth what he hopes to have the National Government do 
for the upbuilding of agriculture. Look for it. 





he waited his turn at the wagon scales. “Why, 
before we farmers organized to ship our own 
stock, we had to support four or five stock buyers 
here seven days in the week. That is to say, 
profits on our business had te support them. Now 
all our farmers ship their stock together on Tues- 
days, and our only expense is to pay Mr. Halver- 
son for work one day in each week, so far as 
buying is concerned; and the saving goes into our 
pockets.”’ 

“‘There are many other advantages,” Mr. Chris- 
tensen continued. ‘‘Under the old system a farm- 
er might be pestered with visits from buyers whea 
he didn’t want them, and again he might have 
stock ready for market a whole month before a 
buyer would call. Again, old-time buyers made 
little difference in favor of quality animals. One 
man might have fattened his hogs carefully and 
another might have fed his chiefly on the north- 
west wind, but the old-time buyer averaged them 
up together, good and bad, and let it go at that. 
Now, everything is graded. See that mark Halver- 
son is putting on that calf there? That means he 
will get a specific report as to the grade in which 
he is put at the stock yard.” 

Last year, according to the figures given me by 
Mr. Halverson, the manager, this associatioa 
shipped 6,380 hogs, 1,515 cattle, 1,972 veal calves, 
and 1,047 sheep—a total of 10,909 animals, or 
146 cars in all, as compared with 14 cars in 1901, 
the year of organization. Mr. Halverson, who is 
also manager of the creamery, is released from 
his creamery work Tuesdays to receive, weigh 
and load the stock. They are then shipped—ona 
Tuesday evenings, I believe—to. St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis, and he goes down and spends Wednes- 
day selling them. On his return he mails each 
farmer a check for the amount of his sales, less 
six cents per hundredweight to cover Mr. Halver- 
son’s expenses and all other expenses of the ship- 
ping association. This payment of six cents per 
hundredweight, live weight (or about one-six- 
teenth of a cent a pound) pays for everything; 
the farmers know they are getting exactly what 
their stock is worth; and they get cash for their 
sales. 

No wonder such livestock shipping associations 
are becoming popular all over the West. In Svea 
they organized one three years ago, and it has 
been a notable success from the beginning; and 1 
found another strikingly successful one at work 
in Dassell, Minnesota. 

HE English system of taxation has for quite 

a while recognized the fact that a man with a 
family to support ought not to be taxed as heavily 
as the man who has done nothing to build up a 
home—a home, the basis of our civilization and 
the safe-guard of the Nation’s future. It is grati- 
fying to see that the American Congress in its new 
income tax law has recognized the same principle. 
and perhaps our State Legislatures may do so 
later, 
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DE LAVAL 


» CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
THE BEST SUMMER 


FARM INVESTMENT 
When dairy production is larg- 
est waste is greatest and qual- 
ity poorest vgthout a separator. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chi San Fr 











Cow-Ease 
KEEP Ticks. 
FLIES OFF 


hil Cattle and Horses 

an lows to feed i » maki 

F nance Milk and More Money for you. 
clean, qui ion, ap- 

plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 

condition, and saves five times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


_ If your dealer cannot supply 
‘ou, send us his name an 
K. », and we wiil deliver 
P'S aid to your address a 
-gallon can of COW- 
- EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
CARPENTERMORTON SG 
“MORTON CO, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


































Oil and 
Gas 


Engines. 


Simple and Best Engines Made 


Write for catalog. Saw Mills, Shin- 
gle Mills, Steam Engines, Boilers at 
reasonable prices and liberal terms. 


Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Winder, Ga. and Atlanta, Ga. 














CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mill Co.,Props- 
Spray, N. C. 


We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 














LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








PASTURES—THEIR VALUE FOR 
HOGS. 


Some Farmers Learn Their Value by 
Doing Without Them. 


OME months ago I made a general 
study of the hog situation of the 
whole South. While making the 
study I had occasion to write to prac- 
tically all of the owners of pure-bred 
hogs. A few letters were addressed 
to men who produced for the general 
market. Several hundred letters 
were sent out but only 154 replies 
were received. Of the number reply- 
ing, 57 were from Alabama, 19 from 
Tennessee, 18 from Mississippi, 12 
from Texas, 19 from Georgia, 11 
from Virginia, eight from Kentucky, 
three from Florida, two each from 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
North Carolina, and one from South 
Carolina. if 

Several questions were asked each 
of the correspondents. One of the 
first was, ‘‘Do you produce hogs with 
or without permanent pastures?” A 
little farther along in the letter was 
asked, “Has the hog business been a 
profitable business with you?” This 
question was somewhat personal, but 
154 breeders answered it anyway. 
The answers to these two questions 
are exceedingly interesting inas- 
much as they show the relationship 
between pastures and profits. Of the 
number of breeders replying all ex- 
cept eight or ten stated that they 
make use of permanent pastures. 
The majority of those who do not 
have permanent pastures are, accord- 
nig to their own statements, losing 
money on the hog business. With- 
out exception, those who are making 
liberal use of pastures state that they 
are satisfied with the business. 

It is interesting to note the com- 
ments of the farmers who are trying 
to do without pastures. An Alabama 
breeder says that there has been ‘“‘no 
profit so far as we are only started 
good and have had no pastures; we 
are planting them now.”’ He learn- 
ed the value of pastures by doing 
without them. A second Alabama 
breeder has a ‘‘small pasture,’ and 
he ‘‘considers the business a profita- 
ble one.”’ “Small pastures’”’ and pos- 
itive profits seldom ever go together. 
A Tennessee breeder states he has 
“some pasture but not enough.” 
However, he partially overcomes the 
weakness by having an abundance of 
temporary pastures, as rape and soy 
beans. A North Carolina breeder is 
producing hogs ‘‘with some’’ pasture 
—a ‘“‘woods mixture.” In answer to 
the question as to whether the busi- 
ness is profitable, he says ‘‘not to 
me.” It is usually safe to say that 
the hog business cannot be put upon 
a profitable basis ‘“‘to me” without 
more than a ‘‘woods mixture.” <A 

















WOT / 
THE TRUST 


CK KRY 
RT GeAceO 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
traight to the spot-makes you 
ppy. It’s a man’s size on 


‘O 
from the Piedmont. section of 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
nu! 


BAILEY BROS., 
WINSTON-SALEM uo” 














Have You Sheep to Sell? 


We have inquiries for Rambouillet and 
Southdown rams. The numerous inquiries 
which come to us for the names of breeders 
having sheep for sale indicate that there 
would be a good sale ,for breeding rams if 
Southern breeders would advertise them. 











third Alabama breeder is “trying to 
produce hogs without pastures, but 
must have them to be a success. [ 
intend to immediately correct the 
mistake by establishing good and 
permanent pastures.’’ A Georgia 
breeder claims that ‘‘conditions with 
me are different as my hogs run in 
the marshes and get various salt wa- 
ter inhabitants as small _ crabs, 
shrimp, and fish left by the tide, be- 
sides snails, etc.”” How many of us 
think our conditions are ‘“‘different’’ 
and depend upon the Lord to feed our 
hogs on fishes! But listen to what 
he says about the profits; the busi- 
ness is ‘‘not profitable with natives 
but think the pure-breds and crosses 
would be.” As a matter of fact, 
probably nothing but a ‘native’ 
would ever find its way out of the 
marshes. Two other breeders, one 
from Alabama and one from Tennes- 
see, who have been trying to raise 
hogs without pastures, conclude that 
the profits have been ‘“‘not much.’’ 
And one of these men has been at it 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming’ and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
Yor list of other dairy books. 


| 40 years, too! The men who have 
tried raising hogs without pastures 
jal tell the same story, and the story 


is that it is practically impossible to 
do it profitably. 

But what about the breders who 
make extensive use of pastures? Let 
us hear from them. They all tell the 
same tale, but it is interesting to 
note two or three typical replies. 
One Virginia breeder says that he 
“has as much pasture as possible.”’ 
and ‘‘my profits are entirely satisfac- 
tory.” A good Tennessee breeder 
advises every man who raises hogs 
to have ‘‘have all the pasture possi- 
ble or stay out of the business.’’ He 
Says that ‘‘the hog business with me 
leads in profits.”” And this testimony 
is from a man who has been in the 
business for 57 years. <A _ second 
Tennessee breeder states that he pro- 
duces hogs ‘‘with pastures, the more 
the better,’’ and ‘‘the more the pas- 
tures the greater the profits.”” A 
Georgia farmer, who has been re- 
markably successful in raising hogs, 
advises the farmers to ‘“‘have pas- 
tures by all means.’ <A good Missis- 
sippi breeder urges—but why multi- 
ply illustrations? One hundred and 
forty good farmers might be quoted 
but when it is all summed up and 
condensed they have all, in one voice, 
told us that pastures are the basis of 
profits. DAN T. GRAY. 





Test Milk Once a Month at Least. 


LOUISIANA dairyman says he is 

testing his milk once every seven 
weeks and wants to know if that is 
often enough to obtain an accurate 
or reliable yearly record of his cows 
production. 

Testing once every seven weeks 
will give a pretty fair record of the 
production of cows, but we think 
once a month is &s little as should be 
done when a dependable record is 
desired. 

By using a preservative, samples 
from several successive milkings may 
be taken and the test made from a 
mixture of these. In this way a sut- 
ficiently accurate record can be ob- 
tained by testing once a month. 





Starters in Butter-Making. 


READER wants to know, ‘‘What 
is meant by a starter in butter- 
making?’’ 

Before the use of “starters” it 
was common for the cream to fail to 
‘“yipen’”’ or sour properly in cool 
weather and to hurry matters or 
“start” the process of ripening, sour 
cream or buttermilk was added to 
the fresh cream. While cream is 
still ripened ‘‘naturally,’’ that is by 
keeping at the proper temperature, 
“artificial” ripening by the addition 
of buttermilk, sour skim-milk or 
commercial starters has become al- 
most universal with modern butter- 
makers. A “starter,’’ then, is but- 
termilk, sour skim-milk, or commer- 
cial cultures of the souring bacteria 
which may be bought on the market. 

The advantages of a starter are: 

(1). The ripening or souring of 
the cream can be controlled and has- 
tened. 

(2). The flavor of the butter can 
be largely controlled or undesirable 
flavors prevented and the flavor and 
quality of different churnings made 
more uniform. 

Since the starter contains lactic 
acid bacteria in abundance, which 
are the bacteria that cause souring, 
these are given the upper hand in 
the cream and if the cream is pas- 
teurized, as is now quite common, 
the growth of undesirable bacteria, 
which cause undesirable taints and 
tastes in butter, can be almost en- 
tirely prevented. This leads to less 
difficulty in making a uniform qual- 
ity of butter, the flavor of the butter 
may be greatly improved, its keeping 
qualities increased, and in _ cool 
weather especially much time is 
saved in ripening the cream. 

If the commercial cultures or 
“starters”? are of good quality and 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: | 


used as directed they probably give 
best results, but if butter milk is 
used it should be from a churning of 
desirable quality, and if sour skim- 
milk is used it should be drawn from 
the cow and handled in such a way ag 
to prevent ‘contamination by unde- 
sirable bacteria until used. It should 
be kept at a temperature of from 65 
to 70 degrees for 24 to 48 hours, 
when it should be decidedly sour ang 
used as a starter before it curdles, 





How the Farmer Can Grade Up 
His Cows. 


OME 34 years ago I began to grade 
up my cows by breeding my best 
scrub cows, (we had only scrubs 
then) to the best grade bull at com- 
mand that was usually a half-blood, 
Alderney or Jersey. 
one-fourth stock, and even then the 
improvement was very perceptible. 
Twenty-five dollars was then the ton 
price for our best cows. A few years 
later I bought of W. S. Taylor, a then 






Daisy Cude. 
noted breeder of Jerseys, a fine reg- 
istered bull calf of the noted Gilderoy 
strain. From him were produced 
some fine cows selling out at $40 and 
$50 each. Since then we have had 
pure-bred bulls in the community, 
and a great many fine dairy and fam- 


Queen of the Ridge. 


ily cows have been raised and sold 
from this section to supply other sec- 
tions where they are not so plentiful. 

Now it is not an uncommon thing 
to sell our best cows at from $75 to 
$125. 

I had several two-year-olds to come 
fresh this spring and they gave from 
four to five gallons good, rich milk 
per day. These heifers had been kept 
fat all winter and their growth was 
not checked, so they are good-sized 
cows at two years old. I send you 
enclosed a photo of my pet ‘Daisy 
Cude.”’ She is a beautiful light gray 
fawn, will be two years old in July, 
and has been giving four gallons per 
day for two months. By breeding 
continually to full-blood sires, we 
keep grading up one notch higher 
each time. So now we have some 
very fine cows. 

The other photo I send you is of 
my most noted cow, ‘“‘Queen of the 
Ridge.’’ She is now six years old, 
giving five gallons milk and making 
2% pounds butter per day. 

This shows what we farmers may 


do by careful and judicious breeding. , 


I always try to keep my best with the 
view of producing something better. 
W. E. BENBOW. 
Oak Ridge, N. C. 


I think the most common mistake 
and one of the most serious in re- 
gard to stock-raising among our 
farmers is in allowing their stock, 
and especially young stock, to get 
dead poor during the winter, hardly 
able to walk to the pasture when 
grass comes. It requires nearly all 
summer for these poor starved things 
to get started to grow, while a fat 
calf put on good grass in early spring 
will be a large fine cow by fall.—W. 
E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 
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Saturday, July 19, 1913.] 


FORAGE CROPS FOR LATE 
PLANTING. 


Not Yet Too Late for Cowpeas, Sor- 
ghum, Millet and Soy Beans. 
r 


HE pressure of work required for 

the cultivation of cotton and of 
late-planted corn is apt to crowd out 
at this season any consideration of 
what are usually called the minor 
crops. Yet in every system of farm- 
ing that will be permanently success- 
ful the minor crops must be given 
a more important place than that 
usually assigned them on our South- 
ern farms. 

The practical question now is what 
forage crops can be planted in July 
with prospect of direct or indirect 
profit. There is special need for the 
planting this season of areas larger 
than are usually devoted to summer 
forage crops. This is, because on 
many farms, unfavorable weather 


- prevented the planting of the usual 


area of corn and cotton, thus leaving 
more land than usual available for 
summer crops. For example, in one 
ef the eastern counties of Alabama, 
dry weather in May prevented the 
plowing of many fields of poor red 
land. A few of these were planted in 
cotton as late as the fifth to the mid- 
dle of June, after the showers of the 
first part of the month made this pos- 
sible. Such working against nature, 
such unreasonably late planting of 
cotton on poor hill land is certainly 
injudicious. Many of these acres 
would not have produced cotton prof- 
itably, even if planted at the usual 
time. 

Another class of lands available 
for use of late-planted farm crops 
are poorly drained bottoms, which it 
was impracticable to utilize earlier in 
the season or on which the stand of 
cotton or corn is so poor as to make 
it advisable to devote these lowlands 
to some other crop. 

In choosing a forage crop for the 
poor uplands, we should almost in- 
variably select a leguminous plant, 
such as the cowpea, soy bean, peanut, 
ete. This is not only for the benefit 
of succeeding crops, but also because 
legumes generally make a larger 
yield of valuable forage on poor land 
than do any of the other forage 
plants. 

In deciding among the legumes 
suitable for late planting one is often 
hampered by scarcity of seed, and so 
must often plant that one of which 
the seed is most readily available, 
whether it be cowpeas or soy beans. 
Generally on poor land I would pre- 
fer cowpeas for hay and soy beans 
for hog feed, provided seed of an 
early variety of the latter could be 
obtained. Indeed for planting this 
late, for the production of seed, it 
would be best, if not essential in the 
central part of the Gulf States, to 
select an early or medium early va- 
riety, whether the crop be cowpeas 
or soy beans. At this late date when 
seed are scarce, one cannot be par- 
ticular about the variety selected. If 
seed of only a late variety of cowpeas 
are available,the crop should be plant- 
ed for hay rather than for seed. 

For rich bottom land a wider range 
of forage crops is available, includ- 
ing not only the legumes, but also 
sorghum and German millet. No 
common forage plant affords a lar- 
ger yield of green feed or of hay 
than does sorghum. Moreover, it 
may be sown later than either cow- 
peas or soy beans, tho the earlier 
the date of planting the larger the 
yield. 


bushels per acre is preferable. For 
soil of medium fertility thick plant- 
ing in drills may not produce stalks 
too coarse for hay, especially if the 
Amber variety be selected. The later 
the date of sowing sorghum the 
greater the advantage of planting it 
in drills, so that cultivation may has- 
ten its growth. 

German millet should be restricted 
to rich land. The usual rate of 
Seeding is one bushel per acre, sown 
broadcast. J. F. DUGGAR. 


For hay on very rich land , 
broadcast sowing of at least two 
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est freight. 





MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 

For Best service accurately describe your wants. 

ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


ras" PIGS 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 

By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
Sean they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
coun 


‘ Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
mes. 


Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 


“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 


Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 














Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 
W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 

















dam sold for $1500. 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


egistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
R 


HERD IN THE SOUTH 





1F YOU WANT THE BEST HOG— 
Write us. 
clusively to 
shires. 
have been supplied from our great herd: 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Co- 


the production 


olina, 
ana, 


South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Florida, 


a specialty. 


Asheville, N. C. 





Our farms are devoted ex- 
of Berk- 
Breeders in the following States 


lumbia, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
MULEFOOTS. 
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The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 

If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


rere 


“POLAND CHINA HOGS | 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS. 























Louisi- 
Tennessee, | 
Kentucky, Texas, and Porto Rico. Berk- | 
shires for foundation and show purposes | 


THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, | 





| ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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TAMWORTH 
Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 


PIGS Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
S@>Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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PURE-BRED 
SOWS AND GILTS 
Bred to a son of the $5,000 
boar, Defender, for sale. Price, 
$25 to $40. 
W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 
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Pigs from the best bred stock, used The Grand Champion 

Berkshire im the teaching work on the Nor- Tamworth Show Boar Winner at Iowa, Mich., 

d mal College Farm. Immuned from | Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 

an cholera. These pigs will be sold | in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 

D Pi S at farmer’s prices to the first in- | Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
uroc g quirer. Address Verd Peterson, | Other show prospects for sale. 

Agr., State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. | Ww. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 


HEREFORDS. 


PPAR rr rmnmrnrOnmnm 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax ~ 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords "ether in the South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 

















Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








HOLSTEINS. 


,  #PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 





Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 
6 Bred Sows 


Price $40 each. 
First Order Gets Choice. 


JERSEYS 


futon TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Registered buils, heifers and cows. Herd headed 
by Golden Lad of Englcside,94018, Baronetti’s Noble 
102308, Agathas Eminent Landseer, 105116. Herd 
averages better than 5 per cent. Cows for sale, due 
to freshen in August, ve and October. 
eto 

































PROF. C. A. WILLSON, Experiment Station, 
“ Knoxville, Tenn. 








TENNESSEE JERSEYS ano BERKSHIRES 


Five registered heifers for sale at $85.00 to 
$125.00 each, A bull calf by Fontaine's Chief 
97158, dam imported Isis Mascotte 253830— 
price $85.00. 


A few Berkshire boars and gilts six months 
to one year old. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in_the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 
he best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 
We have received three orders recent! 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 
make our own price on « This looks like our 
Pra for square dealing has become fixed, 


We have bulls good enough to head any high- © 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our personal attention We 
are not traders in cattle but breed every animal 
we sell. Write 

A. L. FRENCH & SON, 


R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 























“Doddie Land Stock Farm” 
“Home of the Angus” 
40 Head—Young Bulls and Heifers—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come and see our 


herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 
eee | WELVE MONTHS IN THE 


Just received at our branch quarters twelve colts, 
blacks and grays, three years old. Will grow 
into money as well as earn it. Write us if one 
is needed in your community. 


BAUHARD BROTHERS 
Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 

















Cloverdale Jack and 


a number with colts by 
their side and some spien- 
did Percheron _stalhons 
and big bone Ma.nmoth 
jacks. Special prices will 
e made for the nex‘ thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN @& 
CO., Lexington, Ky 


SADDLERS AND PONIES, 


LILI III 




















SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies The Cook 
Farms can please you in a 
saddle horse,driver or Shet 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky’ 








SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL. 
John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 

Send for descriptive sale list. 








If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
ta subscribe. 
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Our Farmers 


Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Contributing Editors: 1 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
€. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E ive C N 


i Farmers’ Union. 














NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION NEWS. 


1.—From Nash. 


RO. R. W. Williams, Secretary, 

Deans Local, No. 1139, Nash 
County, sends this pointed sugges- 
tion: 

“Our officers attend very well and 
I want to say to those who only come 
for a few times when it is about 
time to buy their fertilizer and then 
forsake us almost 12 months, if your 
officers were to do just like that you 
surely would have no local to come 
back to at next fertilizer-buying 
time. ¢ 

“JT want to ask all Union members 
in good standing who read this, 
please attend your meetings and help 
run the business, so that we may 
know what you want and how you 
want us to do, and if you do not at- 
tend, don’t blame your officers for 
something that was done when you 
were absent. I am very glad to know 
that our local has the praise for the 
best local in Nash County. 

“T would write about the Nash 
County Storage Warehouse, but I 
will not try to take our County Sec- 
retary’s privilege.”” 





Wi.—Progressive Work in Bezufort 
and Martin. 

Brethren J. H. Roberson and T. 
A. Jolly, together with Secretary 
J. E. Ingalls, send this interesting 
report from Tranter’s Creek Local, 
No. 1579: 

“We now have 39 members—all 
men—on our roll. On March 8, we 
met and decided we would buy our 
groceries and some other articles by 
the wholesale and keep in our own 
pockets what we had been paying the 
middleman. As Brother T. A. Jolly 
had kept a grocery store in Wash- 
ington and was well acquainted with 
the wholesale men, we appointed 
him local business agent. Let us 
say here that he has been faithful to 
his duty. : 

“We buy sugar, flour, soap, kero- 
sene oil, and in fact all such things 
that are used in the section where 
we live. We had $14.50 when we 
began buying and we have bought 
and sold groceries to the amount of 
$123.37. We also united in buying 
all our fertilizer from one dealer, 
thereby saving about $4 on the ton. 
As we used say 150 tons, you will 
see that we kept in the neighborhood 
about $600 that heretofore went to 
the dealer and not to the man who 
tills the soil. 

“Our local finally became so wide 
in range that we divided on the 
fourth Saturday night in April, 1913, 
and established a local with 13 mem- 
bers in Martin County, at the Mizzell 
schoolhouse. This local is already 
planning to purchase groceries by 
the wholesale.” 

We hope this county Secretary will 
soon report to us. 





Hi.—Robeson Wants Fairer Freight 
Rates. 


Brothren Grover’ Britt, Secre- 
tary, M. G. McKenzie and W. P. 
Barker, Publicity Correspondent, 
send us the following ringing reso- 
lution adopted by the Robeson 
County Union: 

“Realizing as we do that the farm- 
ers of our State are largely consum- 
ers as well as producers, and that we 
are the most wrongfully, unreasona- 
bly and unjustly discriminated 
against by the freight rates, into and 
across the State, we do hereby re- 
solve’ 

T. . That 
the Governor 


we join his excellency, 
of this State, and the 


other legally constituted bodies of the- 


State in their laudable and just fight 


against said discrimination, and ten- 
der our very best and most enthusi- 
astic efforts towards the accomplish- 
ment to this end that the people of 
our State may be treated fairly and 
honestly in said freight rates to the 
end that the cost of living may be 
reduced and that our people, who 
should be free, be not robbed of their 
honest dollars. 

“II, That the Governor of this 
State be requested to call an extra 
session of the Legislature as soon 
as practicable to deal vigorously and 
promptly in this matter, that the 
ends of justice and right may prevail 
all over our beloved State.” 
IV.—Bladen Man Speaks Out For 

Education. 


Brother J. B. Perry, of Bladen 
County, sends a ringing utterance 
on the work the Union should do for 
better schools. He says: 

*“All locals should be on the alert 
for better schools the coming fall 
and winter school term. From what 
I have observed, some of the schools 
are shamefully conducted and the 
white children in the rural districts 
fail to get the proper training in the 
way of manners and practical educa- 
tion. 

“T know of cases where the people 
of a district have voted special tax 
for the white chidren, collected it, 
spent it, and failed to have any bet- 
ter school than they had before,— 
all on account of incompetency of 
the directors. The Farmers’ Union 
is a power for education as well as 
for business and self-protection, so 
let all white tax payers get busy and 
have better schools for the white 
boys and girls of this grand old 
State. 

“Tf you do not, the African race 
will beat you to it, in less than 200 
years. 

“See to it that a competent male 
teacher is employed, who can teach 
anything that is required in our 
school system, and one who has had 
a bit of past experience as a teacher. 
Then let the patrons encourage and 
help him in his work. 

“T will close by saying to all who 
are hungry for knowledge that will 
satisfy a long-felt want. Subscribe 
to The Progressive Farmer and then 
read it.’ 





V.—Brother Rives Urges More Le- 
gume Crops. 

Brother J. R. Rives, State Busi- 
mess Agent, sends out this notice 
to the brethren, urging them to buy 
inoculating material for legumes: 

“The Southern farmer is making 
great and wonderful progress along 
many lines. Our land must be per- 


manently improved to meet the 
growing demands of the time. I 
Know no better way to bring this 


about than a liberal use of legume 
crops, such as peas, beans, alfalfa, 
vetch, peanuts and clover. By grow- 
ing these legumes we can build up 
our soil and at the same time pro- 
duce larger crops at a much less ex- 
pense. The growth of any and all 
these legumes can be greatly bene- 
fited by bacteria inoculation. Seeds 
inoculated will produce greater 
mumber, larger and more vigorous 
nodules (or nitrate sacks) upon the 
roots. These are the fertilizing prop- 
erties of the legume crop. I know 
of nothing equal to legume bacteria 
known as mogerm for inocula- 
tion. In thi speak from my own 





personal experience.” 

The Progressive Farmer hands it out 
straight to its readers: “Better farming 
methods; buying and selling on a larger 
scale; cheaper credit—these are the _ three 
advantages of the agricultural corporation,” 
says The Farmer. ‘The first advantage you 
can get for yourself by study; the other two 
you can get for yourself and your neighbors 
by co-operating with them. Prepare your 
self for the-new era in farming.’’—Charlotte 


Chronicle, 


DON’T MISS THIS MEETING. 


Every Union Man in South Carolina 
Should Attend the State Meeting. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the 

South Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union will be held at Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, S. C., July 23-24. 

As the time draws near for the 
State meeting we want to impress 
upon the members of the Union and 
the farmers*® of the State generally, 
the importance of a full attendance. 
If the plans that your officers: have 
been working on for three months 
work out as we hope, this will be a 


notable meeting. Heretofore our 
meetings have covered too much 
ground—too many subjects have 


been touched upon without time for 
proper discussion—the results have 
been that our efforts have been dis- 
sipated. This time, so far as the 
Executive Committee can shape the 
meeting, it is our purpose to confine 
it to three subjects: The marketing 
of cotton; the use, misuse and pur- 
chase of commercial fertilizers, and 
organization or how to build up the 
Union. 
* * * 


The first day will be open to all the 
farmers, and the friends of farmers 
of the State to hear addresses on and 
discuss the cotton and fertilizer prob- 
lems. Dr. Bradford Knapp, head of 
the Farm Demonstration, and Mr. C. 
J. Brand, Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets, of Washington, D C., and 
Commissioner of Agriculture E. J. 
Watson, and Mr. W. W. Long, Field 
Agent for South Carolina of the 
Farm Demonstration Work, have ac- 
cepted invitations to address us on 
these two co-related and vitally im- 
portant subjects to the agricultural 
and business interests of the State. 

* * * 


Farmers of the State, it rests with 
you what good we derive from this 
meeting. Come to it loaded, cocked 
and primed, to ask questions and to 
relate experiences. Your committee 
knows, as well as you can tell us, 
that addresses without ‘‘back-talk’’ 
sometimes are a weariness to the 
flesh. Your committee is confident 
that more money is lost to the people 
of the State by bad marketing of cot- 
ton and the misuse (note well the 
word we use, misuse) of commercial 
fertilizers than anything else—per- 
haps than all of our other slipshod 
methods put together. We have fre- 
quently touched upon these matters, 
but at this meeting we hope to begin 
a campaign in which there will be no 
let-up until the fearful leaks of buy- 
ing the wrong fertilizers—oft-times 
more than worthless fertilizers, on 
time, to make cotton to put on a de- 
clining market to pay these fertilizer 
notes—will be relegated to the wood- 
en mold-board past. 

* * * 


So much for the first day. On the 
second day we hope to have with us 
L. M. Rhodes, of Tennessee, and Dr. 
Alexander of North Carolina, to tell 
us how the Union has been built up 
in their States. There will be open 
sessions this day also. We want ev- 
ery county President, Business Agent 
and Secretary in the State, in addi- 
tion to the regularly accredited dele- 
gates, to attend this meeting. You 
know your people and the difficulties 
to meet, better than anyone else, and 
we trust you will come prepared to 
contribute your share to the success 
of the meeting. - 

*> 8 * 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston, through Agricultural 
Secretary Frampton, will give the 
delegates and visitors a trip around 
the harbor and trolley rides to places 
of interest. The regular summer 
seashore rates will make the trip no 
more expensive than to our usual 
meeting place, Columbia, except to 
those who live right around the capi- 
tal. The rush of the crop season will 
be over. Take a week off at the sea- 
shore, and with 
the surf and the 


your family enjoy 
ocean breezes while 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


you make this a great rally of the 
Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DABBS, 
President South Carolina State Far- 
mers’ Union. 
R. M. COOPER, 
H. T. MORRISON, 
B. HARRIS, 
Executive Committee. 


Annual Meeting South Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 


N THIS page the Executive Com- 

mittee of the South Carolina 
Union give an outline of the bill-of- 
fare for the annual meeting. It is 
worthy of note that the committee 
would devote the meeting to three 
subjects—matters that must be han- 
dled by the farmers themselves. No 
legislation, nor outside agencies are 
needed, nor can they take the place 
of the farmers’ organization in this 
matter. Purposely the committee ar- 
ranged the order of discussion in in- 
verse order to the solution of the 
problem. 


One of the great problems of the 
South today is the marketing of its 
great crop—cotton. It can never be 
solved while it is produced under 
such uneconomic conditions as gen- 
erally prevail. I do not mean by this 
the production of a bale to three or 
more acres, which is a waste of land 
and labor, but the production of a 
bale or more to the acre with bought- 
on-a-credit fertilizers. Many of them 
were quack nostrums, often of posi- 
tive injury to the crop and the soil. 
If the individual farmer could see 
how the South is handicapped in 
financing the marketing of cotton by 
the millions of dollars worth of gu- 
ano notes, as the bankers see them 
in October and November, his eyes 
would be opened. He would see how 
futile it is to cry out against the 
money trust and the cotton gambler, 
while he, the cotton farmer, is their 
strorgest ally. 


Now these matters appeal or 
should appeal to every true well 
wisher, not alone of the farmer, but 
of the prosperity of our section. 
Hence the committee put these mat- 
ters first on our program, and the 
meeting is open to the public. These 
discussions will lead up to the other 
great problem, organization, or how 
to build up the Union. It is in or- 
ganization, systematic education, 
which can only be accomplished 
through organization, that visible, 
tangible results will be obtained. So 
that really the great day of the meet- 
ing will be Thursday, when practical 
plans are laid for extending the work 
and utilizing the facts gathered by 
the different speakers. 


In a communication two months 
ago the State President emphasized 
the importance of the local and coun- 
ty Unions getting into line, that the 
best men in the State Union may be 
elected to the responsible positions of 
officers of the State Union and dele- 
gates to the National Union. It is out 
of the question for the organization 
to know and represent the wishes of 
the people, if they are negligent of 
their duties in the local and county 
Unions. It is a source of sorrow that 
so many are willing to be drones and 
fault-finding critics when they could 
be so helpful. But it is also a source 
of justifiable pride that there is a 
remnant who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. EK. W. D. 





More Good Reading Matter. 


Cut out all trashy reading. This includes 
many of our dailies, and also some of our 
popular magazines and weeklies. We can 
select the cream from a number of good 


weeklies and will get about all the general 
information that is of real worth. Read 
only those stories in which good language 
is used, some principle discussed, or infor- 


mation woven in. Almost any line of good 
reading that you can take up will enable 
you to get new ideas and accumulate a large 


store of general information. Allow me to 
suggest here that you pass your papers on 
to someone else. Do not lay them aside, 
thinking you will have more time later on 
to read them. Send them regularly, wheth- 
er it be by mail or to a neighbor, and send 
them whether you have read them or not. 
You know that you will have fresh ones 
with the coming mail. Let the recipients 
have them as fresh as possible.—Wallace’s 


Farmer. 
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Saturday, July 19, 1913.] 


IMPORTANT TO SOUTHERN COT- 
TON GROWERS. 


Two Measures of Unusual Interest | 4 


Advocated by Senator Smith of 


South Carolina. 


INTRODUCED and had passed an 
I amendment to the Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill of last year, that 
in my opinion and in the opinion of 
others is of more value and more 
far-reaching in relation to the wel- 
fare of the cotton producer than the 
press of the country has seemed to 
appreciate. This provision requires 
the Department of Agriculture to 
test the tensile strength, that is, the 
yarn-making quality of each and ev- 
ery grade of cotton; to bleach every 
grade whether in the form of yarn 
or cloth, in order to determine the 
cost and result of the bleaching; to 
estimate carefully the amount of 
waste in each grade incident to con- 
verting it into yarn and cloth; to es- 
timate carefully the value of this 
waste. 

From this it will readily be seen 
that the result of these experiments 
will be of incalculable benefit to the 
grower. It gives him the requisite 
knowledge from an impartial official 
source of the real commercial value 
of every grade of cotton. As is well 
known, both export and domestic 
buyers make a difference between 
middling and the lower grades of 
anywhere from $1.25 to $15 per bale. 
The producer had no way of know- 
ing whether this was right, just or 
not. He had to take the word of the 
trade. By virtue of this provision he 
will be furnished a bulletin giving 
him full knowledge of all these facts. 
So that when he comes to market he 
will be thoroughly informed as to 
the value of every grade in refer- 
ence to its manufacturing value and 
will not have to take the word of an 
interested party. In conjunction 
with this, the grades have been stan- 
dardized by the government. 


I have begun a campaign to have 
every shipping point in the cotton- 
growing States furnished with a set 
of these standardized samples, that 
is, every shipping point where there 
is a sworn weigher or competent 2f- 
ficial duly designated to take charge 
of them. It can readily be seen, that 
with the knowledge furnished by the 
provision which is already law as to 
the value of each grade, that if each 
shipping point is furnished with a 
set of samples, the farmer who comes 
to market to sell is thoroughly equip- 
ped to protect himself against being 
buncoed or deceived as to. what 
grade his cotton is and the value of 
tit grade. To put it in a practical 
form, when the farmer comes to mar- 
ket where there is a set of standard 
samples he can determine himself 
what his grade is and not be depend- 
ent upon the buyer to determine what 
the grade is. When the grade has 
been determined by comparison with 
the Government standard, the.farmer 
then can determine the value of that 
grade by reference to the Govern- 
ment tests furnished him. As an il- 
lustration, suppose the market quota- 
tion for middling is 12 cents and the 
Particular bale the farmer has for 
Sale is low middling. Suppose the 
buyer offers him a half or three- 
quarters cent less for this low mid- 
dling than for middling. Suppose 
the farmer by reference to his bulle- 
tin finds that, according to Govern- 
ment tests, low middling for manu- 
facturing purposes is as valuable as 
middling. With this knowledge, he 
can demand the same price for his 
low middling and it would be up to 
him whether he takes less or de- 
mands the same. In a word, he will 
be in possession of all knowledge 
available in reference to the value 
and the grade of his cotton that the 
mill man and buyer has, and can gov- 
ern himself accordingly. 

I have also introduced and am 
pushing my bill looking to the regue 
lation of the exchanges. 


This is the same bill that came 
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Our adjustable gate force feed compels even 
seeding of grain without crushing or damaging a 
Plants anything*from alfalfa to bearded 


Grass Seeders furnished for all sizes. 

Drills furnished with single disc, double disc, 
shoe or hoe furrow openers. 
Guaranteed to last life of drill. 
Any that wear out replaced free. 
hoes made of special steel for dura- 


Get posted on these new and 
All fea- 
tures fully explained in our latest 
Learn the advantages 
of even seeding and correct cover- 


To get the right book be sure to | 
ask for Package No. 9 VB 


John Deere Plow Co. 


VAN BRUNT FERTILIZER DRILLS 
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them clean. 
want. 


Disc Bearings run 





Shoes and 


These drills have fertilizer feeds 
that do not choke. 


Amount of fertilizer in- 
.stantly adjusted as desired. 
2 drill that fertilizes and plants 
with accurate FORCE FEEDS. 
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near passing last session. This bill 
provides that in each and every con- 
tract for the future delivery of cot- 
ton the grade or grades contracted 
for shall be specifically named in the 
contract and such grade or grades 
as are named shall be according to 
Government standardization. -This 
will legalize the standardized grades 
in interstate commerce and give the 
sanction of the law to the use of the 
standard grades in every State. 
E. D. SMITH. 
United States Senator. 





The Same Thing is True Nearly All 
Over the South. 


WARMERS and others living in 
4 the rural districts are neglecting 
the greatest money-making oppor- 
tunity that has ever come to this 
section, in failing to raise enough 
country produce to supply even the 
home markets. Eggs, chickens, 
meats and vegetables are selling at 
fabulous prices, compared to their 
market value of only a few years 
ago. But the price is not the sad- 
edest part of the situation, since it 
is almost impossible for housekeep- 
ers of the town to secure enough 
country produce to supply their 
families. Fresh eggs are scarce at 
20 cents per dozen and good butter 
is hard to obtain at 30 cents per 
pound. Hens sell readily for 
50 cents each and _ spring  chick- 
ens, when _ found at all, are 
50 cents each. Country hams are 
seldom seen on the market and cu- 
cumbers, beans, cabbage, garden 
peas and other vegetables are ship- 
ped in from Florida and _ other 
Southern and Western States to sup- 
ply the home markets. Of course 
these sell at very high prices, as 
they must be handled by several 
middlemen and express’ charges 
paid. We are not complaining 
about the prices, but would like to 
see farmers and others of Anson 
County reap their share of these 
high prices for products grown at 
home. Unless the home fglks take 
care of these fancy markets, truck- 
ers from other sections are sure to 
come in and take away the money 
that should remain at home.— 
Wadesboro, N. C., Ansonian. 





I think when the next election comes 
around, we should have for the subject of 
debate between opposing candidates, ‘‘What 
can we do for the farmer?” instead of “How 


much can we do for the merchant, banker, 
railroad, and steamship lines, the Standard 
Oil and steel combines.’-—M. M. Hutchings, 


Hickorv. N. C 
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Cottrell Harness 2": 


COTTRELL HARNESS is made of the very 
best leather and is absolutely guaranteed 
without question It is put together by work- 
men who have been following the harness 
trade for years and are thoroughly skilled in 
this line. Every stitch is waxed as it goes 
in Every loop and turn is made by hand. 
Each strap and buckle is carefully inspected, 
and any part showing the slighest flaw is 
thrown aside. 







RICHMOND 


This is Ne pte 


feel when you take your colt out for 
his first drive, Heis frisky, easily scared 
and will run away at the slightest provo- 
than any 
other time, you should be sure of your har- r 
ness. A broken rein or defective. bridle may mean severe injury or 
It will pay you to investigate. 


Cottrell Saddlery Company 
The Harness People 
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Every Strap 
and Buckle 


CoTTRELL Harness is made in all grades 
and styles and costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind. There is no use in buying an 
inferior article when you can get a guafan- 
teed harness for the same price. 

COTTRELL Harness is sold by the best 
dealers throughout the countrys If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us for the 
name of one in yous section who can. 


VIRGINIA 

















TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 









supplies, in any quantity. 
Special discount for early orders. 





We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY  =sv2exnne'va. 

















Spotless Paints’) 


SAVE RrAs 50 CENTS 
PER G - 


LON 

No reason in oo $1.75 

per gallon when you can 
buy Spotless House Paint 
equal to any made for $1.14 to 
$1.22 per gallon. Spotless 
Paint is guaranteed for five 
years not to flake, blister, 
nor crack off. It’s weather- 
ge it protects, it beauti- 
















f 

Spotless Paint is ready mixed. 
requires no doctoring, no thinning. Anyone can 
apply it. There’s Spotless Paint for all purposes, 
houses, barns, roofs; floors. Write today for FREE 
—— CARD AND PRICE LIST which tells all 
about it. 


THE SPOTLESS Co. 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va, 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 






AGENTS Sell Shoes 


o IT brand new proposition. 












profit on every sale. get 


take orders. Guaranteed. 
* Every pair must give 6at- 
he isfaction or new pair free. 
Build up a big bus- 

iness. You take no 
risk. We guaran- 
tee the fit. Write 
@ today fortermsand 
sample out-fit, in- 
mn oie for taking measure, 

THOMAS SHOE CO., 1855 Home St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Rubber Heels. 
Flexible Soles. 
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dy the next 30 days we will make 

special offer of | pure-bred 
Ser shire boar pigs, three to four 
months old at $15 and $20 each. Ev- 
ery pig will be registered and guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money re 
turned. 


PINEHURST FARM 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











‘ Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA 
Shipping Point, Motley, Va J 





















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Big oe in Home Cannin 
STAHL CANN 


Si surplus fruits and yege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required —big 
Rrofits—a wonder money 
maker on the farm, 

Staht Canning Outfit 
an may Fully guaranteed. 

ré you out with eve 

Ly aise tes bigill Over 10, Sodentabertea aoe 

Pp. ‘or a: ca’ ay—N 

¥. 8. Stahl, Box511. Quincy, Ii.” 

















Crimson Clover Bur Clover 
North Carolina Seed Rye 
Appler and Burt Oats, 
Seed Wheat, etc. 
Write for special price list. 
HICKORY SEED CoO., 
Hickory, N. C. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land foresale in our 

peper unless he shows us satisfactory referencés as 

honesty and b resp 











Alfalfa! Corn!! Hogs ih 


Do better on the lime lenge of Horthwest ., s.. then 
cotton and we need 

Timer’’ can’t get away from King. Soiton” “rt you 
have Say dy cash to pay 1-4 down, the opportunity 
here on 8@ to 320 acres is good if you are a hustler. 
Write i Ss literature giving the facts as they are. 


W. A. HOUSTON 
“Old Reliable’”’ Ohkolona, Miss. 
s AMAR OR WOMAN allorspare 


WAN 7 ‘tphomehy b to secure information ter 
ae 
Howat» to soll, a Send stamp for cS 














4&ddress M.8.1 A., 








| PURE-BRED POULTRY. | 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 





8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Eoudens Black Minoreas, Light jenny 
C. I. Games and 8. C. Rhode Island Reds. Pekin 
= gen ieener Duex Eggs, $2. oo forli. Sen Sie fol- 


Exhibited 10 birds at the at Atlanta, . show and 
won wea 3 seconds one thirds, 4500 bide ‘competing. 
on at Baltimore, 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggsérom the Conmplone now reduced to 
$1.50 itting. 


; per si 
Martin F Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 

' WOOLEY P. FARM 

Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 




















Every Poultry Breeder 
Needs The Standard. 


If you are really breeding poultry— 
that is if you keep pure-bred fowlsand 
sell them or their eggs to others who 
wish to raise pure-breds—it is your duty 
to know the ‘‘standard,”’ to be able to 
tell when a bird is ‘“‘up to the notch,”’ 
or to point out why he is not. 

The man who does not know the 
“American Standard of* Perfection”’ 
does not know poultry, that’s all. 

No breeder, large or small, can afford 
to be without it; for it is the final au- 
thority on all questions of weight, shape, 
color, markings, etc. 


OUR OFFER. 


If you will send us only $2 for three 
mew yearly subscriptions, or one new 
three-year subscription—not your own 
—we will send you a copy of the latest 
edition of the Standard of Perfection. 

Remember, the subscriptions 
must be NEW. 

If you wish to buy the book, we can 
supply it at the regular price, $1.60, 
postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














THE POULTRY YARD. 








ALITTLE TALK ON ADVERTISING 





Some of the Points to Consider Be- 
fore You Begin Your Campaign. 


HE hatching season, at least for 
breeding stock, is about over. 
The early-hatched chicks, January to 
March broods, are developing enough 
to indicate their probable future 
value, and the breeder can form some 
estimate as to the character and 
quantity of stock he will have for 
disposal in September and October. 
Having decided about what and 
how much stock he will have for 
sale, and the number and quality of 
breeding pens from which he expects 
eggs for hatching, the next question 
is to find the buyers. The one sure 
way is to advertise. It is an absolute 
necessity, but, it is, for a large num- 
ber, a veritable stumbling block. 

Yet, it need not be if the poultry 
breeder will carefully consider just 
four leading points.—How, what, 
when and where. 

How? The most forcible point in 
advertising can be summed up: Be 
truthful. Never claim for your 
breeding stock in quality, what you 
cannot prove. I have in mind a 
number of advertisements in which 
breeders make such claims as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Have beaten all competi- 
tors!’”’ ‘‘More firsts and seconds than 
all others combined.” ‘‘Winners at 
all the big shows!’ The writer has 
traced the show records in several 
such cases to find that there is little 
or no ground for the claims. The 
winnings in some cases were in very 
small local fairs, with poor classes in 
competition; or, the awards were in 
the lower class, or in classes where 
there was no competition. 

What to advertise.—In claims of 
quality, be exact and clear. Vague 
statements either repel intending 
buyers or lead to long and often un- 
satisfactory correspondence and loss 
of business. If your birds have been 
in real shows, not little county fairs, 
give exact data, thus avoiding delays 
and leaving no grounds for com- 
plaint. In this cornection, I wish to 
call special attention to the Hale ex- 
planatory score card. Every breeder 
does not exhibit at shows, and even 
those who do, are ever at a disadvan- 
tage in selling, unless their stock is 
scored. Secure the services of a com- 
petent judge, and have every breed- 
ing bird scored, both your sale string 
and your breeding pens. Then the 
birds can be offered on their actual 
merits as shown by the score card, 
and both buyer and seller are safe. 

When? Here many fall into one of 
two extremes. Both are bad. Don’t 
make a splurge, spreading out in a 
big display advertisement and then 
stop, expecting that one ad. to do all 
the work. It is equally as bad to run 
a little inconspicuous ad. without a 
change from year end to year end. 
Let your ads. be continuous, Eut vary 
size and style according to season. 
Assuming you have the stock worth 
advertising, increase or diminish the 
size of the ad. according to the sea- 
son. At the proper time, when buy- 
ers are beginning to look ahead for 
new stock, use a reasonably large 
space, with a few strong, catchy lines 
in clear, terse language. Then fol- 
low up with smaller ads. but chang- 
ing the matter, as necessary. Be 
down-to-date, but all the time have 
some word for your customers and 
friends. 

Where? There is little profit in 
an advertisement in publications with 
only a limited circulation unless you 
are seeking a purely local ‘trade. 
The question of cost is secondary. 
All papers with an established circu- 
lation, charge for space in proportion 
to the circulation, which is right. An- 
other point not to be overlooked is 
that the standing, the character of a 
publication, \sually governs the cir- 
culation, and that character attaches 





to every advertisement it publishes, 


especially if it is one of that small 
class of publications that discrimin- 
ate between reliable and unreliable 
advertisers and vouch for those ac- 
cepted. Your ad. in a paper of that 
class, thus has added force; it carries 
weight. Therefore, if seeking a large 
market, provided with stock that can 
do you credit and benefit buyers, 
place your ads. in agricultural papers 
of the class mentioned above. 

Then, when replies to your ads. 
come in, be prompt in replying, even 
to the most common looking letter. 
There may be a valuable customer 
behind it. Be courteous to all. In 
all cases deal squarely and satisfac- 
torily, results are sure to follow. 

BJs Re 





How to Preserve Eggs. 


URING the summer months eggs 
are plentiful and cheap. Every 
year I put up a few in the water-glass 
solution to be used when the eggs are 
searce and high in price. 

I make this solution by mixing one 
gallon water-glass with 12 gallons of 
water previously brought to the boil- 
ing point. The eggs are placed in 
stone jars with the little end turned 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, . 


down, and enough of the solution 
poured .over them to thoroughly 
cover them. 

Of course the eggs are not as good 
as fresh laid ones, but for boiling one 
can scarcely notice the difference. 

Never put fertile eggs in this soly- 
tion as they will not keep well. Take 
the males from the pens before you 
preserve any eggs. E. M. BEST, 





It certainly does not pay to carry a 
two-year-old hen into the next laying 
season. Too few farmers keep any 
method of telling the age of their 
hens. You should now select to the 
best of your judgment the hens that 
have layed two seasons and sell them 
they will never again pay for their 
feed in many instances.—J. K. M. 





It is a good idea, if you are near a 
city, to get in touch with some con- 
sumer that will handle your stuff and 
sell to him. New Orleans is one of 
the best markets in the country for 
hens. I have found some difficulty in 
placing eggs there at good prices but 
they pay a good price for chickens.— 
a. K. M. 





Keep right after the lice and mites. 
If you allow them to get ahead of 
you they are likely to keep ahead.— 
E. M. Best. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








“ Blossom-End Rot” of Tomatoes. 


NOTICE that while my tomatoes 

are still green they begin to rot on 
the under surface, looking green at 
every place. Would you recommend 
arsenate of lead, lime or sulfur to 
help this condition. W. V. M 


Answer by Prof. H. P Stuckey.— 
It is most probable that the trouble 
with your tomatoes is blossom-end 
rot. Arsenate of lead, lime-sulfur, 
nor any other spray mixture will have 
any effect on this disease. The blos- 
som-end rot is strictly a dry weather 
disease and can be controlled only by 
supplying a liberal quantity of soil 
moisture. I have seen this disease 
checked time and time again by a few 
days of rainy weather, and have also 
checked it by irrigation. Of course, 
the addition of moisture to the soil 
does not redeem those specimens al- 
ready affected by the rot, but it does 
prevent the rot on sound fruit. 

If you are so situated that you can 
irrigate your tomatoes, you have the 
problem solved. But if irrigation is 
impracticable, a considerable’ per 
cent of soil moisture can be conserv- 
ed by mulching the entire area to thé 
depth of four or five inches with pine 
straw, refuse hay, or any other Kke 
material convenient. 

This blossom-end rot of the tomato 
is not an infectious disease, but seems 
to be a breaking down of the cells of 
the tenderer end of the tomato from 
a lack of sufficiency of moisture in 
the soil for the plants to use in keep- 
ing the young cells of the fruit ex- 
panded. 

While spraying will not control 
the blossom-end rot, it is often ad- 
visable to spray the plants with Bor- 
deaux mixture (5 pounds lime, 4 
pounds blue stone, 50 gal. water) 
to keep the leaf blight in check; thus 
the plants will be kept in a more 


vigorous condition which will enable, 


them to better utilize the moisture 
in the soil, and in this way, decrease, 
to some extent, the amount of blos- 
som-end rot. It is also advisable to 
add two pounds of arsenate of lead 
to eache50 gallons of the Bordeaux 
mixture to help control the fruit 
worm of the tomato. 





Garden Work for the Hot Days. 


T THIS season a good many of 
the earliest vegetables have ma- 
tured and gone. Now, the space 
these vegetables occupied should be 


replowed, and planted to some other ° 


kind of crops which will mature for 


late summer or fall use. Blackeye 
peas, snaps, tomatoes, cucumbers, all 
come in nicely in late summer and 
fall. Late cabbage may be set out 
the latter part of July for the fall 
crop. 

Unless the best attention is given 
to the garden at this season, weeds 
and grass will soon hide the cultiva- 
ted plants and choke them out, and 
the garden will look more like a 
wilderness than a place of beauty and 
profit. 

One of the principal reasons why 
our gardens become weedy at this 
season, is that we think that we can- 
not really spare the time out of our 
regular farm craps to give the garden 
the little time required. In a good 
many gardens by August the weeds 
and grass have taken possession of 
everything growing, and we haven't 
the heart or energy to renew the 
work, therefore, cultivation is discon- 
tinued. and many good vegetables 
are lost. WM. HART HARRISON. 





Prepare Land Now for Turnips. 


COMMENCE now to prepare for 

my turnip crop. Turnips require 
a deep, rich, mellow loam soil. For 
best results the plants should make 
rapid growth and should have plant 
food and moisture in sufficient quan- 
tities to force quick maturity. The 
harrow is an indispensible implement 
in preparing the land for turnips 
After the land has been broken deep- 
ly it should be harrowed and cross 
harrowed until it is thoroughly pul- 
verized. Then if the seed are not 
sown for several weeks, the land 
should be harrowed again just before 
planting. 

Barnyard manure is the best fer- 
tilizer to use for turnips. The man- 
ure should be fairly well decomposed, 
but it may be used in liberal quan- 
tities; where the manure is coarse 
and lumpy the plants are likely to 
suffer for moisture. A little acid 
phosphate may be used to good ad- 
vantage with barnyard manure for 
turnips. If the supply of manure be 
limited and the soil be well supplied 
with humus cottonseed meal may 
take the place of manure. In this 
case use cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate, about 200 to 300 pounds 
of each per acre. Preparing our land 
early and manuring freely always 
gives us a nice lot of early turnips. 
The more we till the land before 
planting, the better it is for our 
turnips. 

GEORGE R: PROCTC?®. 

Huntsville, Ala. 
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(BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents & word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 





Holsteins—Pure-bred cows, 








Rates for combined editions made 
names on application. 
FARM MACHINERY. : 


RAIA ~w, 
For Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, and 
Deering 4-roll husker and shredder. E, L. 








Lynch, Snow Hill, N. c 
Lawn mower and roller; Gould spray 
pump, barrel; Deering binder; sulky culti- 


yator—for kerosene engine or cream sep- 
arator. Woodburn, Clifton Sta., Va. 


For Sale—Two sixty-saw gins, feeders and 
condensers, elevator, pipe, pulleys, etc. A 
bargain. Wanted, second-hand 30 H.P. ker- 
osene engine. D. P. Whitford, Askin, N. C. 


For Sale—One 6-horse International gaso- 
line engine and number 2 champion thresh- 
er, in good condition, both mounted, $200, 
f.o.b. station. A, Swain & Bro., Plymouth, 
North Carolina. 











For Sale—One Wilder Whirlwind ensilage 
cutter, made by Wilder Strong Imp. Co., 
Monroe, Mich. Has been run only two sea- 
sons. Machine complete and in good condi- 
tion. 6-H.P. machine. For further infor- 
mation apply to W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


12-H.P. Alamo Gasoline Engine, equipped 
with friction clutch pulley, igniter, outside 
gasoline tank. Sprout & Waldon corn mill. 
Shafting, pulleys, and belting. Has run but 
little. Splendid condition. Engine suitable 
for running cotton gin. Will sell very rea- 
sonable. Wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


PARA RARARIAnnnnnnnnnmnnnrrnmnrnrrws 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


~Wanted—Man to feed and milk cattle at 
Pine Dairy Farm. Write A. L. Easterling, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 


We want one young man with bicycle in 
each county as local agent for Puncture 
Cure, a néwly discovered chemical prepara- 
tion guaranteed to permanently stop leaks 
in punctured automobile, motorcycle and bi- 
eycle tires. Money refunded if not as rep- 
resented. 100d pay and permanent. The 
Puncture Cure Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
Wanted—By young man of 
position as manager of dairy. Strictly sober 
and industrious. Best of reference. Ad- 
dress, C, Box 89, Greenville, N. C. 


Position Wanted — By experienced farm 
manager, for the year 1914. Have had four 
years’ experience, and can give- best of ref- 





























experience: 











erence. J. C. Burroughs, Winder, Ga. 
LIVESTOCK. 
: BERKSAIRES. 





Registered Berkshires. M. S. 
Eatonton, Ga. 


One Full-Blood Berkshire Sow for Sale. 
W. H. Long, Cherryville, N. C. 
Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs—Now ready for 
shipment. E. H. Plummer, Raleigh, N. C. 
For Sale—One bred gilt out of Premier 


Longfellow’s Dixie. River View Farm, Rice, 
Virginia, 


Shivers, 











Pure-Bred and Grade Berkshires for Sale 
at Farmers’ price. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well , S. 5 


Berkshires—The best of 











breeding. Ship- 

ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Berkshire “pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey 

bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, 


beans or oats. 
South Carolina. 


S DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Registered Durocs—Bred 


Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 








sows and ser- 





viceable boars, and pigs from eight weeks 
up, at bargain prices. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey service boars, bred gilts, 


and pigs for sale, from Ohio and South Car- 
Olina State Fair (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Moderate prices. Walker Green, Shiloh, S. C. 
ee MULEFOOT. 
350 Mule-Foot Hogs for 
Williamsport, Ohio. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

O. I. C. Pigs for Sale. 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 

DOGS. 


" Pedigreed Scotch Collie 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 








Sale—Dinlap, 











Owen Brothers, 





Pups. M. K. 





_Two Pair Hound Puppies—$3 for bitches; 
$5 for dogs. Old trained dogs, $25 each. 
Geo. Ryan, R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
ae GUERNSEYS. , 

For Sale—Registered Guernsey bull calf. 
A grandson of the great “Billy’s France,” 
best blood in America. A bargain for some- 
one, i, P. Latham, Bellhaven, N. C. 











~ HOLSTEINS. 








heifers, open 
bull and heifer calves for sale. 


and bred; 
D Jones, Beacondale Farms, Newport 
Va. 


Ss. 
News, 


; JERSEYS. _ 
For Sale—Two Jersey calves, 
of Eminent; two 


| grandsons 
bulls ready for service. 
River View Farm, 


St. Lamberts strain, 
Rice, Va. 








© world says: 


tising DOES. 


trade-mark in YOUR mind. 





TAKE A BULLDOG GRIP. 





W. AYER & SON, one of the greatest advertising companies in the 


“ Sticking Everlastingly at it Brings Success.” 


The most successful advertisers are those who advertise constantly but ju- 


diciously. Promiscuous advertising DOES NOT pay, but JUDICIOUS adver- 


When you first start advertising you might as well make up your mind to 
“stick.” You can’t expect to jump right in and take from other people business 
that they have been bidding and advertising for long before you became known. 

It is just as possible to “fix” your name as a seller of a certain breed of 
chickens or hogs or cattle, as it is for a manufacturer to “fix” his package or 


Who is it that can't shut his eyes and see a package of “Gold Dust?” Who 
is it that can’t pass a billboard on a train going sixty miles an hour and, ina 
flash—without having time to read it—KNOW that the billboard held an ad- 
vertisement saying “ Old. Dutch Cleanser—Chases Dirt.” 
Spearmint gum “the flavor lasts"’ and that we must “Look for the Spear”. 

If you are a Berkshire breeder—so fix your name in the minds of our read- 
ers that, when they want Berkshires they will think of YOU. 

Big space isn’t necessary but constant small space is. 
for—‘ Sticking Everlastingly at it Brings Success.”—J. A. Martin. 


We all know that in 


Take a bulldog grip 











RED POLL. 


~ Registered Red Polled Cattle. 
Stock Farm, Lola, Ky., Box 87 


SHEEP. 


~Southdowns—By champion of State Fairs. 
$10, up. +See picture or exhibit. Ww. a 
Doak, Clifton Sta., Va. 


For Sale—One pure-bred, registered Shrop- 
shire ram, in breeding condition. For fur- 
ther information address N. C. Experiment 
Station, care R. S. Curtis, West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Maple Dell 

















For Sale—Choice lambs for breeding. A 


cross between Shropshire and Dorset. Were 
dropped in December, 1912. Will weigh 
100 pounds now. Price, $5 each. W. H. 


Viucent, Capron, Va. 


JACKS. 


An all-round, guaranteed Spanish Jack 
for sale, or will exchange for pure-bred or 
first-class grade Jersey or beef-bred cattle, 
or young driving or work horses or mules. 
W. A. Connell, Warren Plains, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Shorthorns—Scotch. 
gains in Angora Goats, 
burn, Clifton Sta., Va. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—One two-year Shropshire ram, 
$20. Five ram lambs, Shropshire, $10 each. 
One two-months Ayrshire bull calf, $20. J. 
F, Homewood, Burlington, N. C. 











; Bar- 
Wood- 


Any age, sex. 
Closing out. 











Registered Essex sows, and giltsin farrow, 
service boars, and pigs. Registered Jersey 
bull calf. Home-grown seed rye, recleaned. 
60-day peas, at $2.30 a bushel. J. E. Coul- 
ter, Connelly Springs, N. 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An _ Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


AR AAA AAR AAR 
Eleven Buff Orpingtons—$10. Perry Yount, 
Hickory, N. C. 


“White Wyandotte and White 














¥ 


Leghorn 
hens, $1 each. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite 
| Falls, N. C. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 





for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 

Single Comb White and Black Leghorn 
hens—65c to $1. Roosters cheap. Ramsey 


Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C. 


Choice Breeders for. Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns, 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N. C. 


Ducks—Pure White Indian Runners, Pat- 
ton strain (Runner type). Five ducks, one 
drake. First check $10. Extremely cheap. 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 























To make room for my young stock, Single 
Comb Buff Leghorn hens, $1, in lots of ten. 
All are well bred and several are prize-win- 
ners. O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 











The Norwood Poultry Farm is now offer- 
ing half their breeding stock for sale cheap. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Orpington, An- 
conas. White, Fawn White Runners, ducks, 
Norwood, N. C. 





Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices. Utility birds 
and eggs. Beverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 








Single Comb White Leghorns for Sale— 
Don’t let some one sell you inbred stock. 
We line breed. 
hens left. They are from the best egg-lay- 
ing strain in the United States. To move 
them quick, we will let them go at $1 each. 
1,000 cocks and cockerels that will add life 
and vigor to your flock, $2 to $5. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Proprietor, 
Wise, N. C. 


We have about 700 yearling | 





Must Sell Faney White Orpingtons. Snow- 
flake Yards, Raleigh, Cc. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


PIP PAP PALIN 





BEANS. 

About 100 Bushels Recleaned Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans, at $1.50, and 50 bushels 
Brown soy beans, at $1.25, f.o.b. here. Mce- 
Claud & Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. 


BERMUDA. 











(17): 811 


Our Specialty.—Canning fruits and vege- 
tables, for private families, and selling di- 
rect to consumer. Can save you. money. 
Send name and address, if interested, to 
F. C. Mullin, Sharps, Va. 


Poultry Grit—Clean, pure, crushed lime- 
stone, sized right,for poultry old and young. 
Makes shells, keeps poultry healthy. 100- 
pound bag sent freight prepaid to any ad- 
dress in Southeast on receipt of $1. Deliv- 
erv guaranteed. Crystal Lime Co., Box 17, 
Hot Springs, N. C. i 








Lightning on telephone wires is danger- 
ous. Tomlinson’s Telephone Line-wire De- 
tacher is the only lighting arrester that ia 
absolutely safe. It makes it impossible for 
lightning on the wires to reach the housé. 
On the market three years, and every one 
a success. Will last a life-time. Guaran- 
teed to give complete protection and satis- 
faction, or money refunded. Sent postpaid 
with complete instructions for installing for 
$3 for grounded lines or $5 for metallic cir- 
cuits. The Tomlinson Protective Deviee 
Co., Ronceverte, W. Va. 








OUR LAND ‘EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- ' 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi ponsibility. 














Farms For Sale--L. B. Dail, 


Mt. Olive, 





Farm—348 acres. Sell account of old age. 
Fine land. Baxter Genoble, Pacolet, S. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—Well improved; 
good buildings; rents well, making it good 
investment. Price and terms reasonable. R. 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine alfalfa lands in the fam- 
ous Black Belt of Alabama. Get list from 
Black Belt Land Company, 410 American 
Trust Bidg., Birmingham, Alabama. 


South Central Georgia Farm—One 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 
Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms. , W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga. 











and 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 
ican Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Bermuda Grass — ‘Progressive Farmer’ 
says plant “Bermuda.”’ Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


CABBAGE, 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch. Ready 
now. $1.25 per thousand. By mail, 30c per 
hundred. Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 











South Carolina. 





Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading. Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, S. C. 

OATS. 

For Sale—Celebrated Edgecombe County 
“Black Seed oats.” Will guarantee them 
to produce as many or more oats per acre 
than any seed oat on the market. (Must be 
threshed. ) One bushel, $1.25; five-bushel 
lots, $1; ten-bushel lots, 90c. I also want to 














purchase some pure-bred Aberdeen Angus 
heifers. T. Perry Jenkins, Tarboro, N. C. 
POTATOES. 

Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—$1.75 
per bushel. Ask for ten-bushel lot price. 
W. P. Harris, Owings, S. C. 

Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 


Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Turfflln Farms, Salisbury, N. C 





50 bushels finest selected stock late seed 
Irish potatoes ever grown in North Carolina, 
$1.35 per bushel, while they last. Instruc- 
tions, “How to grow late Irish potatoes,” 
with every order. G. S. Williams,, Salis- 
bury, N. C., Route 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 

For Sale—200 -bushels bur 
at $1.50; 

B. R. Tillman, Trenton, S. C. 

Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 


else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 








clover seed, 
100 bushels Fulghum oats, at $2. 








Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 


flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Forage Crops for Summer Planting—Cow- 
peas, soy beans, sorghums, millets, peanuts, 
and Mexican June corn. Write for prices 
and catalog. N. L. Willet Seed Co., Augus- 
ta, Georgia. 





We have stored and to arrive in New 
York, one thousand bushels of crimson clov- 
er seed, in original bags of 224 pounds. Spe- 
cial prices to Farmers’ Unions, Clubs, ete. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

PRR nnn 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIDI nw 
Immersion Teachings 
Baptism Publishers, Batesburg, S. C. 











PALANAN 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
ani their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Standard Size Rod Chicken Coops—Made 
of all young hickory, at $1 each delivered. 
Write for prices in quantities. Hickory 
Handle & Mfg. Co., Conover, N. C 


For Sale—Best 


offer. Holsman automo- 
bile, with top, high wheels, solid rubber 
tires, 12-horse power, double cylinder en- 
gine. Good running order. Belding, Clare- 


mont, Va. 





Refuted—16 cents | 





Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ' 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. %6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog.. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Farm Wanted—A practical, scientific and 
successful farmer of vast experience, em- 
bracing North and South, desires to rent or 
lease, at cash basis, for term of years, large 
dairy farm, with established wholesale or 
retail trade; all cows, horses, implements, 
ete., necessary to carry on the business must 
be included in lease. Party has produced 
certified milk, etce., handled registered stock, 
and is eminently recommended in all re- 
quisites. Address ‘‘Business,’’ care Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 














Sumter County’s Ideal Farm—800 acres 
prettiest farm in Georgia; 700 acres in cul- 
tivation; one nine-room house, one overseer’s 
house, fourteen tenant houses; three large 
barns; number of small barns all practically 
new; four deep wells. Land laid out in 50- 
acre blocks; roads running around - each 
tract; no stumps or rocks; lies level; enough 
rolling to drain well. One can stand on one 
side and see all over the farm. The owner 
operates a traction engine that does the work 
of forty-two mules. Two public roads run 
through the farm. Seventy-five acres lie in 
the town of Plains. Produces from 50 to 80 
bushels oats, 30 to 60 bushels corn, one-half 
to two bales cotton per acre. Grows any- 
thing. Soil survey shows that this special 
soil is specially adapted to the growth of 
alfalfa. D. I. Hite, Plains, Ga. 


| * 0 WITHOUT 


A FIRE 


Cut out the drudgery. Save time—iabor— 
fuel, No walking back and forth to change 
frons—always the right heat for the best 
work if it’s an 


IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Over half a million Monitors in use. 


Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
regulated instantly, no dirt, ne odor. 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20 aDa 
No experience required. Every household a prospect, Bells ai- 
most on sight, NOT SOLD IN STORES, Martin, Tenn,, made 
$5000 in one year, Trimmer, Ill., writes,“ Sold 12 in 10 hours.” 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14 in balfaday. You can do it too, 

Send for big colored circular, shows iron full 
size, explains everything. Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SADIRON CO, — 
260 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 








































The Place to Get Results. 


ae ee 


The advertisement [I placed with you for 
two issues has sold more ducks than any 
advertisement I ever ran in a want column. 
In the future you may assure yourself off 
my advertisements when I offer eggs or 
stock for sale. EDW. M. LINVILLE, 

Kernersville, N. C. 
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HOW HUCKSTERS HELP KEEP UP PRICES. 


Where Towns Do Not Tax Them 


Out of Existence, They Help 


Materially—What a Government Commission Might Do. 


By J. Frank Fooshe. 


ANY are the conditions that en- 
ter into the determining the 
price of any article or class of 

articles. While the apple crop the 
past year was the second largest 
im the past quarter of a century, 
and this had the natural tenden- 
ey of depressing the price, there 
was other contributing faetors to the 
same end. The apple has not been all 
alone in this phenomenal yield record. 
The same was true of the citrus 
fruits and banana as well. Then, 
too, there was a great yield of 
potatoes, cabbage and other staple 
truck. In addition throughout the 
winter, especially in the States south 
ef North Carolina, there was an 
unprecedented amount of green stuff 
on the markets and in many instances 
strawberries at the earliest period 
ever known. While vegetables can- 
not take the place of fruit, they in a 
eertain measure supply some of the 
same needs of the human system and 
when they abound so plentifully as 
they did the past season there is not 
Tikely to be the same demand for ap- 
ples and other fruit. 

Why Doesn’t Wholesale Price Affect 

Retail Price? 

What is said above as to the sup- 
ply of all produce applies wholly to 
the wholesale side of the question. 
So far as I was able to learn, the re- 
tail men in their prices of apples, es- 
pecially, had failed to hear that the 
Yong crop of 1912 was not a repeti- 
tion of the short crop of 1911. I 
tried from every standpoint possible 
to see if I could understand how it 
was the fruit stands never made any 
difference in the price of apples when 
they were $3 a barrel and when they 
were $6 for the same-sized package. 
¥ haven’t seen yet. 

A striking instance that I recall as 
illustrating this principle was that of 
a car of Hood River apples of choice 
varieties and high grades in standard 
boxes and best pack. The freight on 
the 600 boxes was $500, including the 
refrigeration charges. They arrived 
in perfect condition, but were sold in 
a lump sum for freight charges. The 
purchaser to make quick profits offer- 
ed them to the retail dealers at $1 per 
box and the first day he unloaded 
most of the car at this price. How 
JT laughed in my sleeve as I stopped at 
one of the stands the next day to 
hear: ‘‘Five cents a piece, three for 
a dime, choice Oregon fruit——cheap, 
cheap.”” Not only will these dealers 
at the stands not make any difference 
in the price in accordance with mar- 
ket conditions, but they will let the 
whole stuff go to rot before they will 
offer at a reduced price. This is why 
the small consumer never reaps any 
of the benefits of increased produc- 
tion. 


The Problem of Gutted Markets. 


What is said in the above intro- 
duces the proposition of the effect of 
glutted markets on the price of fruit 
and truck to the retail trade. Except 
in a very few instances the people 
never get any of the benefits through 
sueh reductions except through the 
hueksters, who afford the only med- 
ium of relief. They will swarm 
around your place when the market 
is overfull, deery your fruit, come 
back again the next morning and 
peint out how many apples have rot- 
ted since the last visit. However as 
a class they may be lacking in other 
particulars, in this one respect they 
are a unit. But they will buy after 
a time at their price and they for the 
most part have one redeeming fea- 
ture; they will sell their load at such 
prices as they can get rather than to 
hold it over for the next morning. 

But it is not all the places that 
have these hucksters, simply because 
some towns will either not license 
them or place the license so high with 
sueh restrictions as to make it prohib- 


itive. I had a car of bulk apples 
consigned to me at Dublin, Ga., the 
first such car I had handled. To sell 
them to the wholesale dealers, who 
would make no offer at all I would 
have had to pay a license of $25. I 
hoped next to be able to dispose of 
them through the hucksters. 


How Hucksters Help. 


My inquiries in this direction dis- 
closed the fact that the license for a 
huckster wagon in that town was 
$100 and was confined to bananas. 
It could be readily seen that in a 
town of less than 10,000 people only 
one man could afford this imposition. 
He was sought out and was found to 
be one of the three wholesale men, @ 
shrewd and industrious Syrian who 
handled bananas almost exclusively, 
having built up a splendid trade in 
these in all the near-by towns. The 
license had been framed primarily to 
stop him from his retail wagon trade 
and yet without this feature for the 
disposal of his low grades that would 
not stand reshipping it would not 
have been possible for him to have 
built up his wholesale trade in this 
fruit in so small a town. The only 
relief for that shipment was to reship 
to Macon, a short distance away, 
which proved most fortunate as 
the car arrived at that place just as 
the dealer who handled this grade of 
fruit was finishing up his previous 
shipment. The car was disposed of 
by invoice at a good price and the 
eash in hand within 15 minutes after 
its arrival. 

The huckster proposition in the 
Southern markets at least has a very 
important bearing on the price of all 
produce, especially the low grades. 
The wide variations in the handling 
of this problem on the part of the 
various municipalities is no less as- 
tounding than interesting. In Dublin 
with about one-tenth the population 
of Augusta this license is just ten 
times what it is in the latter city, 
which charges only $10 without any 
limitations as to produce handled or 
part of city in which the hucksters 
operate. For the same privilege Ma- 
con charges $50, whereas Tampa 
makes it only $25. Jacksonville 
makes it just a little harder for these 
hucksters to operate by fixing the li- 
cense at $150 for the city and then 
the county comes in for an addition- 
al $25. In Macon and Augusta by far 
the larger part of these hucksters are 
Negroes, in Jacksonville the Jews 
monopolize this trade, while in Tam- 
pa it is carried on almost exclusively 
by Italians, who go in high style 
comparatively, their two-horse cover- 
ed spring wagons being in striking 
contrast to the one-horse broken 
down wagons so frequently driven by 
the Negroes in other places. 


State and National Commissions 


Should be Appointed. 


During a part of the time I was 
away I had my family with me in 
Jacksonville, about three miles from 
the business center. I can testify 
from this personal experience that 
these huckster wagons were a great 
benefit as practically all the small re- 
tail grocery stores in that section 
were conducted by Greeks, who tho 
they have the faculty of living cheap 
themselves think that every one else 
must pay their price. From this ex- 
perience and from many observations 
I can see how it is that any town can 
go so far as to exclude hucksters al- 
together. Certainly in those towns 
from which they were excluded I did 
not find that there was any better 
grade of fruit handled or that fruit 
of the same grade was handled at any 
less price. It would seem that in 
handling of some of these problems 
that come so close to the home of the 
people that there would be commis- 
sions, both State and National, having 


authority to regulate these very vital 
problems. 


Once Again, Avoid Unauthorized Con- 
signments. 


I have spoken above of having had 
shipments of apples made to me at 
various points without having ar- 
ranged previously for their sale. 
This policy on the part of the Ex- 
change has been. found to be very un- 
satisfactory and it is not likely to be 
undertaken again. I was surprised 
to find how largely it was followed 
by others. I had supposed that 
it was at least confined to near- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


by States, where the freight rate 
was so much less. But in Jack- 
sonville I met bulk shipments on the 
part of growers from a distance, one 
from Missouri and another from 
Michigan. In addition to the high 
freight rate they had paid the cost of 
refrigeration. These bulk shipments 
on the part of growers to markets, 
where they have not arranged for 
their sale, come under the head of 
unauthorized consignments and are 
as dangerous from the standpoint of 
the producer as they are a disturbing 
factor so frequently on the market to 
which they are consigned. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
July 11. 


Cotton. 
Good middling 
Striet middling 
Middling 
Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbI—wholesale prices: 
High grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 


$5.50 @$6.00 
4.75@ 5.25 
88@ .92 
83@_ .88 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift Stiortening, 

Compound, tierce basis 
Pure tard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Hams, 
Reg. 


sugar-cured 
ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 


Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton... al 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 0 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


Market conditions have shown no appre- 
ciable change during the week. Scarcely 
any cotton was offering, and only a few 
seattering sales were made at previous 
prices. The old crop seems to be pretty 
well all marketed, as nothing more than a 
few small driblets are coming into sight. 
The consuming world has been counting on 
a crop of 14,250,000 bales, and a good many 
mills have been in no particular hurry to 
supply themselves, expecting that the rem- 
nant supposed to be left would surely be put 
on the market before the close of the season. 
It is now very difficult to obtain any consid- 
erable quantity outside of the stocks abroad. 
These show up well on paper, but ‘nobody 
can tell how much poor unspinnable trash 
is included in these stocks. The supply of 
actual cotton will run out lIong before the 
supply as appears on paper is exhausted. At 
present the official authorties include linters 
as so many bales of cotton, altho the dis- 
continuance of the irrational practice has 
been the subject of agitation for some time. 

The bureau report came close to expecta- 
tions. The acreage was only 2.7 per cent 
larger than last year, and the condition was 
reported at 81.8, which was only a trifle bet- 
ter than last year. There has been more 
than average rainfall, as a rule, this season, 
and consequently the crop has not been 
forced to early maturity. The earlier sec- 
tion of Texas is said to be at least ten days 
behind last year. The condition has prob- 
ably been maintained since the bureau re- 
port, but this is about the period when the 
condition attains its best. Deterioration al- 
most invariably sets in along towards the 
latter part of July, that being the stage at 
which the resources of the plant are taxed 
to the utmost. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Bure Harris & Co., 
Virginia. ) 
July 11. 
Good middling 
Striet middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone firm. 


Norfolk, 


middting 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mar. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers—Best, per ewt $7.75 @$8. 
Medium to good uf 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per ewt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per ewt. 

Bulls, per cwt .... : 

Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 2 

Dairy cows, per head 

Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good ees ; 
Sows and stags, per cwrt 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs eales 


G9  ~2 GO 00'C7 #1 00 


..00@ 
7.50@ 
5.00 @ 

00@ 
2.50@ 
5.50@ 7.E 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Ca, 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Seraps.) 
July 5. 

Business has been quiet during the week 
just passed as the prevailing hot weather 
does not stimulate anyone to exert them- 
selves more than is necessary. There will 
hardly be any business done until the new 
primings commence to come in, but the 
trade will watch with interest, in South 
Carolina, how the markets are going te 
open up the coming week. We hear that 
the crop in the fields is doing well, and we 
have not heard of any complaint from any 
of the markets. There is plenty of moisture 
in the ground and the weather being hot and 
the nights being warm the tobacco is grow- 
ing rapidly. 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Crenmery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
Jalg: 7. 
Beggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country 
Hens, per pound 
Young chickens 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by 

Norfolk, 
No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 
TJo. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent 
Shelling, good weight 
Shelling, light wefght 
Spanish 


olmes & Dawson, 
a.) 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
July 8. 


Potatoes, per barrel, No. 1, white, $1.25@ 
1.75; red, 25c less; old, 50c@$1.25. Sweets, 
No. 1, per basket, $1.25@$1.75. White on- 
ions, per basket, 75c@$1 for Maryland and 
Virginia, same for yellow;’ red, $1@1.25. 
Cabbage, white, 50c@$1 per barrel; red, 
$1.50@2.50 per crate. Asparagus, $1.50@3 
per dozen bunches for green, and $1.25 @2.25 
for white. Beans, green, 25c@$1 per basket; 
wax, 25c@$1.25. Beets, $1.50@2 per 100 
bunches. Carrots, old, $1.25@2 per barrel; 
new, per 100 bunches, $1. Cucumbers, 50c 
@$1 per basket. Corn, North Carolina, 50c 
@$1.50 per crate. Celery, 20@50c per.dozen 
stalks. Eggplants, 75c@$1.25 per box. Let- 
tuce, 50c@$1 a basket. , Lima beans, $1@3 
per basket. Okra, $1@2 per carrier. Pep- 
pers, 50c@$1 per carrier. Peas, 50c@$1.25 
per basket. Radishes, 50@75c per 100 
bunches. Spinach, 50c @$l per barrel. 
Squash, 25@50c per basket for white; Hub- 
bard, per barrel, $1.25@1.50. Turnips, $1@ 
1.50 per barrel for rutabagas and $1@1.50 
per barrel for white. Tomatoes, $1.25 @2.25 
per carrier. . 

Apples, old, $3@5 per barrel; 
per basket. , Peaches, $2@3 
Plums, $2.75@3 per carrier. Pears, $6@10 
per barrel. Cherries, 40@60c per 8-pound 
basket; sweet, $1@1.75 pér peach basket. 
Currants, 6@S8e per quart. Strawberries, 10 
@18ce per quart. Blackberries, 6@10c per 
quart. Raspberries, 4@8c per pint for red, 
and 8@é6c for black. Gooseberries, 10@14c 
per quart for large. Muskmelons, $1@1.50 
per pony crate. Watermelons, $20@40 per 
hundred. 
Cash wheat, 
Oats, 47%c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, 
beef, $19@20. 

Top grades credmery butter, 
tation, 24c; factory, 21% @23c. 
Country eggs, 15@18c. 


new, $1@2 
per carrier. 


No. 2 red, 98%c. Corn, 69e. 


$22.25 @22.75. Mess 


27%c; tmi- 





Coming Meetings. 


North Carolina Good 
Morehead City, July 

North Carolina State Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, August 26-28. 

South Carolina Conference for the Common 
Good, Columbia, S. C., August 6 and 7. 

National Farmers’ Union, Salina, Kansas, 
week of September 2. 

Texas Farmers’ Congress, 
July 28-30. 

Mississippi A. & M. Round-Up 
Agricultural College, August 25-30. 

Arkansas fiivestock Show, Pine Bluff, 
October 16-22. H. G. Spaulding Secretary. 


Roads Association, 
31-August 1. 
Union, 


College Station, 


Institute, 


Have become 
Carolina to subscribe 
Farmer, and never 


enough mterested in North 
for The Progressive 
miss anything on Pro- 
fessor Massey’s page, or in fact much of 
anything else, except perhaps articles on 
cotton or tobacco, and it will be time enough 
to learn about them when I get there. Ap- 
preciating the high quality of the whole 
paper, I want to repeat what I said in re- 
newing my subscription, that the clean ad- 
vertising was the first feature that appealed 
to me when I received a sample copy last 
fall.—W. - B. McGinnett, 1229, Fulton St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| Warrenton High School 


saturday, July 19, 1913.J 
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== OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY.= 














Administration Building. 
VALUE OF A TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION. 

A young man can make no better 
investment than in a technical educa- 
tion. Viewed merely as a matter of 
business, even if he has to borrow 
the money at interest, he will find 
that his increased earning capacity 
will perhaps, even the first year after 
graduation, be sufficient to repay the 
loan. It is a poor business policy to 
wait to earn the money necessary to 
pay for an education with an earning 
capacity only one-half or one-third 
that of an educated man. Every year 
of untrained, uneducated labor rep- 
resents a direct financial loss. Every 
boy of ability and ambition whose 
parents are unable to pay for his 
education, should get some friend to 
endorse his note at the bank and be- 
gin preparation that will make for 
greater earning capacity and a fuller 
life. There is no time to lose. The 
world is looking for 1,000 horse- 
power men and is willing to pay for 
them. Already there is a surplus of 
the one horse-power variety. 

A college education is no longer a 
luxury for the rich, but more a neces- 
sity of the poor boy whose parents 
can give him little or nothing to 
start on. In earning capacity, a col- 
lege education represents a capital of 
from $10,000 to $20,000, depending 
upon the energy, character and per- 
sonality of the possessor. 

A college diploma has come to be 
regarded by the business world as 
evidence that the graduate possesses 
those qualities of ability, industry, 
ambition and character that are like- 
ly to make him succeed, if in busi- 
ness for himself, or a valuable em- 
ployee if in a salaried position. 

There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world ®hen expert knowl- 
edge was so indispensable to individ- 
ual success or was more highly com- 
pensated. For the untrained await 
the positions of low wages, long 
hours and poverty. 

Clemson College brings within the 
reach of every poor boy in South 
Carolina the benefits and possibilities 
of a technical education. It offers to 
him an opportunity to enjoy some of 
the good things of life. It provides 
a way whereby, if he have the ambi- 
tion and capacity for knqwledge, he 
need not continue in ignorance. 
Here, at a cost lower than at any 


, Similar institution, can a young man 


obtain an education second to none, 
if. he be seeking an education that 
will prepare him for self-sustaining, 
self-respecting citizenship. 
W. M. RIGGS, 
pemident Clemson Agricultural Col- 
ege. 
—Christ#an Appeal 


A TRADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 250 Students, . Ratablished 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, orfor Life. 
Health, Character and Bchol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 








ee 








Consult the authorities of the Universities 
of North Carolina and Virginia, Washington 
and Lee, and the Denominationat Colleges 
as to the work of this school. Catalogues 


furnished. 
Warrenton, N. C. 





JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. ~ 








MEREDITH COLLEGE 








One of the few colleges for women in the 
South that confers an A. B. Degree, repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work 
according to the standard of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges of the Southern States. 

« Diplomas awarded those who complete 
the course in the schools of Art and Music. 


Library facilities excellent. 


Systematic training in physical edu@ttion 
under director and assistant. 
tennis and basket-ball. 


Courts for 


Board and furnished room in Main Build- 
ing. heat, light, literary tuition, fees for 
physician and nurse, ahd all minor fees, 
$220.50; in the East Building and Cottages, 
from $47.50 to $65 less. 

Students not offering the necessary units 
for entrance may prepare in Meredith Acad- 
emy, which is rated in Class A of the ac- 
credi‘ecd schools of the State University. 














For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or Fuller Information, Address 
R. T. VANN, President, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Louisburg College, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
The One vy oh and Eleventh Year 


Begins 


q At moderate cost Girls and Young Ladies 
can secure at Louisburg College pleasant, 
homelike surroundings, 
tions, Thorough Intellectual training, Lib- 
eral culture under true Christian influences. 


All the require: 
life. X 


q Preparatory 


Business, Music, Domestic Science, Art, 


Expression, etc. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President 
Louisburg, N. C. 


A new building with all modern equip- 
ments now in process of erection. 


—- * 


tember 16th, 1913. 


Healthful condi- 


ments for a well equipped 


and Collegiate courses with 


For Catalog write to 








A 





as 
1837 





THOROUGH 


EXPENSES LOW 


GUILFORD COLLEGE. 


HIGH MORAL TONE 
Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences 
ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 


> 
1913 


IDEAL LOCATION 


Athletic Field 











GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 











q 


appeals to maniimess an: 
Universi 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“ Merit the Measure of Success ”* 
4 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, ‘preparing for bus- 

imess life, teaching, or the Junior class in coll 

a develops self-control. Accredited relations 

ty. pea and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. Com- 
rick buildi 


lege Government oe 


on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 





grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225 Many things you want 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. 


PLEASANT, N. C. 








ACK INSTITUTE 


71) 
YOUNL WOMEN 


N ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiate courses, A. 


Music. 


Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory 0 
igh standard maintained 


by large staff of experienced, college- 


trained instructors, Takesonly 100 boarders and teaches the individual, 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 


rite for our catalog 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A.L. L. D. President. Raleigh, N. C. 


a Pb aeons Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
2. 


beforeselecting thecollege tor your daughter. 










EDICAL COLLEGE 


OF VIRGINIA 


New college b 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 


Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
S.C. MITCHELL, LL. D., President 


$13. 1 1 . 









CONSOLIDATED 





modern laboratories 
Hospital facilities fu 


instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical carricu- 
lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913, 
For catalogue or information address : 


3. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1428 East Clay St. 


y pee and 
Extensive Dispensary service. 
rnish 200 clinical beds; individual 


RICHMOND, VA. 






















and 


For 


For Entire Session of Nine Months. 
SESSION OPENS 
LITERARY, 


IiMustrated Catalog, 


$73-$90 Pays for Board, Rent, Lights, 


Literary Tuition at 


“A magnificent school.”” —~ Charity and 
M Children. 
PIED “Ideally located.’’—Cleveland Star. 
“Boarding system unique.’’—C. W. Pay- 


AUGUST 6TH. 
BIBLE, BUSINESS, 
and MUSIC, 

write to W. 


of Biblical 


seur, pastor of Baptist Church, Gaffney, S. C 
“sé 


State.”—E. M. 
lature, N. C. 
D. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C, 


“A great school.’’—Hight C. Moore, editor 
Recorder. 


best cheapest school in the 


member of Legisla- 


and 
Koonee, 











ROBT. H. 











energy is directed to this one purpose. 
term begins September 23, 1913. 
For catalog and other information, 


East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach, 


WRIGHT, President. © 


address. 


Fall 


Greenville, N. C. 








Mars 


other States and two foreign countries. 
R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C- 


Hill College 


Why? 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 
LOCATION: Situated in the famous Roanoke 
Valley, unsurpassed for healthful climate 
and grandeur of surrounding mountain 


scenery. RANK: 
lege for men, its 


best American universities. 
Courses arranged in groups preparing fortife 
py looking to the various professions. 


S: A stro 


24,000 volumes; working laboratories; eight 
buildings, including new dormitory system 
of five sections 250 feet in length and hand- 
some new Gymnasium 

Roanoke is devoted to 
service of church and state. 


Sixty-first session 


catalogue and illustrated circular address 
J. A. MOREMEAD, President. 


A standard American col- 
A. B degree accepted by 
COURSES: 


FA- 
ng faculty of 19; library of 


Christian education for the 
ins September 1%. For free 

















Fron Cc Offers Young 
Men SOULECE College Educa- 


tion unsurpassed in 


tremely moderate cost, amid most 


delightful surroundi 


Tuition, Board and Fees for 
session from 


ten months’ 
$126 to $101. 


Abundant opportunity 


for Self-Help. 
Six degree courses in \ pmannad = 
Arts and Sciences. Biasichas. 


Special Depart- 
ments in Mu- 
sic, Expres- 
sion and 
Fine 


term 


Box 5 








teen Specialists in Faculty. 


x President W. A. HAR 
« 















the South at ex- 


ngs. 


Special attention 
to those deficient in 
One or more studies. 

, Seven magnificent build- 
ings. All modern improve- 
ments. $300,000 plant. Nine- 


opens September 3rd. 
Write for Catalogue and views, 
PER, 
ELON COLigGe, N.C, 























TRAINING 








MALE COLLEGE 


In the Health Giving Pine 
Hills of Mississippi 
Beautiful campus and recreation grounds, 
Dignified, manly athletics encouraged. 
Preparatory, Collegiate, Theological and 

mmercial courses. Commercial school all 
the year. Enter any time. An ideal home 
school, for your boy where he will receive 
thorough instruction, morally, mentally 
and physically with best home influence, 
Write for illustrated catalog No. 22. 
J. W. Beeson, A. M., LL. D., Prest. 


Meridian Woman's College—near 
by is an ideal place for a girl. Non-secta- 
rian, Christian influences, Operated in 
connection with Meridiaa Male College. ¢ 







eridian, Miss, 








CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 








A School Of The Highes 
Grade 

New Building- 
Accommodating. 
500 Students; 









-— 


DAVIS-WAGNER 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


114 WEST MAIN ST. 
NORFOLK, VA. 











Catawba College 


Reorganized. Ne 


Co-educational. Healthful Location. Strong 
Christian, but not partisan. 


Courses. 
erate in charges. 


Rev. J. D. ANDREW, Presideat, 


NEWTON, N. C. 





w President New Faculty. 


Mod 
For catalogue write to 











Jerr 


ACCREDITED SCHOO 


e Haute 
VETER! CATALOG: TERRE HA IND 


NARY 
een ror COLLEGE 











You can make money by udvertis- 


ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. 
money by 
tisers. 


You can save 


buying from our adver- 








The Old Time Quailty 


fit than others can possibly give. 













with our accurate system, We posi 

Our low prices } astonish your 
time. Extra price list furnished. 
a@ppsint you as. our representative. 








SUIT Your tessure 


tively guarantee a fit and 
friends and neighbors—take their orders in your spare 
Make enough profit to pay for your owa suit. Can 


Write for samples today. We save you one-half. 
CHICAGO WOOLEN MILLS, Dept.21 |, 833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chica 


F 4 


A good suit can’t be tailor-made for less—save 
50% buying direct from the manufacturer. 

For forty years we have been selling made toorder clothin 
$7.50 and up—guarantecing greater values, better.workmanship and a more perfect 
Six day delivery guaraateed. 


Let Us Send You Sample Outfit 


fashion illustrations, instructions free—any inexperienced person can take measurements 


direct te consumer at 
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“a The 4£/gf road to 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER 


—S 


ZA 


Almost 

Feeds Itself 

_ . There’s no equal to the 

original ensilage cutter, Almost 

feeds itself. Works steadily. Takes every. 
thing fed, green or dry, without a hitch. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


Ne We cuts five different lengths, Knivesadjustable when 
‘ \ . g ya in operation. With its improved wind elevator it 
AN ip “ Z carries the cut feed to any height, and distributes 
f \ SS si ~ it evenly. Buiit so simple and strong it outlasts 
\ s ‘) NS SS every machine of ite kind. Absolutely guaranteed. 
LAAN lets 
We, *z 








oO Write today for 
1) **Why Silage Pays’’-- 

=f we: = Free Booklets Te oiled town? education 

bps AN 4 on silage--(2) 1913 Blizz ‘rd Catalog. (3) ‘‘What 
r \\ Users Say,’’ contains scores of let- 
3 from users. Any or allare free, 
rite today, stating whether or not 

you have ello. 


The Jos. Dick 


> 


‘ ; (MEMPHIS Se 
The Frisco takes the short cut to Colorado. It is 


the direct road, and the high road—for it goes up BIRMINGHAM es 
over the Ozarks, and cools you off on the way. 





e . ° e e ° e ‘ . WILL BALE 20 TONS OR MOREA 
Soon after crossing the Mississippi the Frisco train begins to climb, and sigh dlleaestllne Bap ieb liad sn 


repel de; yea gages for your neighbors 
quickly gets you up where it is cool. This cool, comfortable night’ssleep | |"Tre Cyclone is poweral, durable Hay 
. ° e sepair-prool— a 1 ‘ 
makes you fit as a fiddle and immeasurably shortens your trip to Colorado, | [otter shunaiciensin, askecnes Ge 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 


. Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Works 


» ; at stack, barn or windrow. Bales 
7 , Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
4 x . g ‘ 4 buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute with 





all information fr 


eparentee on ion on rite ret 

© . ° ° ° ‘ “d rtel ma 
The route via Memphis and Kansas City is the high-road from the Southeast to Colorado. gepaify 369 Ky. 81., Quincy, lke 
It is the route of least time and greatest comfort. ‘ 





The Kansas City-Florida Special is equipped for the comfort of Colorado vacationists. " 
It has splendid electric lighted Pullmans thru from Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham Rider Agents Wanted 
and Memphis to Kansas City, Denver and Colorado Springs. No change of cars from | f/ f= Finest Guaranteed €9O) to $27 
tidewater to Rockies. Also carries modern electric lighted chair cars, and dining cars | YR [PQwit Coster Brakes ana Punctre Pot ek 
serving famous Fred Harvey meals. = bBed ds! 
. Miva All makes and models, 
A vacation in Colorado will be profitable in enjoyment and health, and econom- L VPM orcas FACTORY simatetess 
ical in cost. Railroad fares are low. Hotel and boarding house rates are reason- WY ea cent debits ay eA aad soe 
Ee 


. : : i ‘10 DAY’S FREE TRIA 
able. Send for beautiful book on Colorado, and information about low fares. } ana TIRES, coaster brake rear whoete, fos 
: ‘ wl ¥, ’ da repairs for all makes of b et 
A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, can eat Haul Prices. BO MOT BUY until: you get our 
¢ . rete now. 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. MEAD CYCLECO. ‘Dept. pis) CHICAGO 


“THE OLD " TURNS | EVERY “THORNHILL” WAGON qamg= 
CANE JUICE INTO DOLLARS) »2s3 223333] == 


iu: B 
Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want @ Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a mill made 
by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a mill that’s familiarly known 
wherever cane ig grown, like the Old Red Mill, a mill which 

years of use has proved the best under all con- 
ditions and for all varieties of sugar cane and 
sorghum—the planter’s standby. The ' Thornhill” Wagon must 
= Steet =. — ee: on oe yew make good—must prove satisfactory The “Thornhill” ctor 
i i. bd 
Patest bottoms preventiog juico from wastieg or setting io “or you can get your money back. possesses 2 number of features 
oll box; working parts enclosed; stroncest. easy and eca- | If any part of a Thornhill that compel it to outrun, outwear, 
somicalto operate ; ost reasonable in price and se simple | ‘Wagon proves defective in one or any wagon you have ever owned. 
auras = five years, we will replace it free of Ask the dealer to ghow you a 
Thousands in use — each one an actual proof charge. Thornhill,” 
of tie superiority of “the Old Red Mill” over any | 


,, mill made. THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, 
2 The Old Red Mill is always ready—always reliable—ranges | 
in size from light one-horse to four-horse — and is cor- LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 
rectiy proportioned by proved principles. \ 
Before you think of buying a cane mill write for our | 
tree catalogue describing the unequaled Chattaneoga line. Write now and it will be sent you immediate 


ly, without one penny of cost toyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our es £4 al 
mills and tells just what to seck and what to avoid when buying cane mills of anymake. Write today... | Tenn see AY PRESSES Roy. 
CHATTANOOCA PLOW CO., Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn. | ae ae ee Royal, Jr. Economy 


SS Tennesse Tennessee, Jr. 
= ; or Tennéssee Power Press 


Just The Corn Planter You Need a Our now catatogue tells all about them, Write for 
: m= CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


: ; Se Dept. Y CHATTANOOGA, TEMMESSER 
Get ahead of cut-worms. Don’t let your crop start stunting. Give 
it a start by applying fertilizer right at the time of planting with this 
sevens tance Planter. Saves OL oy ane to follow “. 
planter, with fertilizer distributor. otice fertilizer improve G r v 
spout. A greatimprovement. et Latest actory Prices On 
Fertilizer sown in the tow, broadcast or on one or both 
sides oftow. A valuable feature in FOWARDS STEEL SHIN GLES 
dry weather to prevent acid fer- 
 tilizer from injuring seed. 
= §=Mechanically perfect—sturdily | =e! \ 
built to last for years. Write Cheaper than wood, * Boe A {| 
us for price and full infor- "nuch easier to put on, } : 


| mation. : 4 times as serviceable om We now makes full line of both Steel- Wheel 

D —can’t rust, rot, leak «¥ | ~ 3° and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 

nor burn — $10,000 In- ¥7 / es pleaged to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

Keystone | { demnity Bond against i On account of the ease with which work can 

| lightning loss— come ia ca be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 

Farm | f in sheets of 100 shin- d ing into general use. Let us have your in- 
gles or more. “Dead aa | quiry for prices. ILL. 

Machiner easy” to put on—just nail them on old roof or HAVANA BETAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, 

\ y } sheathing. We use the famous Tightcote j 

\ -TOCESS ate oki ice. Ma 

~\ Company Process and patent Interlocking Device. Made 


b_ by biggest sheet metal makers in the world, __ | ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 
4, 










































































Sold direct from factory, freight prepaid. Send CONDENSING 


ki > ADMIRAL? 32%, PRESS Fy = 
ij ® York P postal for catalog 774 and get our surprisingly low TO 1H SELF FEEDER-> Ja 
| my N 9 fa. price, by return mail. Give size of roof if possible. | Woes = : 
er ee 2 
\ 
\ \ | BoxB 
SA. 4 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 724-774 Lock Ste Ciociozati, 0. | 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the Worid., 





SOF 
yy 











